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PREFACE. 

Kashmir is one of the finest countries that t 
sun shines upon. It is truly called the 6>ul>- 
Alpine region of Asia's Italy. It is a dream of 
loveliness! Its natural scenery is unsurpassed, 
nay. unrivalled, by any country in the world and 
its climate, most healthy and invigorating. The 
mountains around, with ever-snowy crown, 
crimsoned by the deep lustre of sunrise and 
sunset, stand guard over it. This happy region 
seems peculiarly sequestered by Nature for her 
abode. Mountains, woods and streams— all 
shouting eternal joy. Hoary mountains shimmer- 
ing with snow, fence it all round, the breezes 
wherefrom give peculiar luxuriance to the air ; 
while the verdiue of the fields, the transparency of 
the lakes and streams and the abundance of fruits 
and flowers combine to form an inviting picture 

for the eye. 

A holiday in Kashmir is, indeed, a holy day. 

One is biought to close communion with Nature. 
Amidst the glorious masses of light, shade and 
colour one comes into touch with the deepest and 
most beautiful things of life. The thrills of holi- 
daying lie amidst the hills with idyllic pictures- 
queness and in the fields with streams murmuring 
musically by the shady trees. The whole valley 
is stretched away into gardens, orchards, meadows 
and cultivated fields, divided by rustic lanes with 
mossy banks, flowering hedge groves and luminous 
vistas of bewildering beauty. 
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Says the Rdjatarangini — 

M In the three worlds the jewel-produci 
(earth) is to be extolled ; still more on that ' 
region of Kubera (the North) ; still more on t 
the mountain range, the father of Gauri (H : 
lava) ; still more the country that is enclosed 
that mountain range (Kashmir)." 

The Moghul Emperors, with their fair que 
of beauty, made it a health-resort and fed the' 
love for Nature. The pleasure-loving Shd,h-i-Jaha 
was charmed by it so much that he used to 
it frequently on holiday-making bent, and 
when he was ill and away from Kashmir, 
recited the following couplet from which can 
measured the extent of the love he had for his Ian 
of joy :— 

Khurd gandum Adam az jawmt kashidai 
bir&n 

Man fci khurdam dsh-i-jau Ydrab ba Kashm' 

rasdn. 

Adam ate the wheat and he was (therefore) dri 
out of Paradise ; 

I took only barley-water. God, take me t 
Kashmir ! 

SMh-i-JahAn's father, JaMngir, was no 
enamoured of the natural beauties of the countr) 
It is he who has said — 

Agar firdxis bar me zamin ast, 
Hamin ast o hamin ast o htimin a$t. 
If there be a Paradise on earth, 
It is this, it is this, it is this. 
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Asked at his death-bed what desire he had, 
Juhangir drew out a deep sigh, looking up wist- 
fully, and murmured softly—" Kashmir and 
nothing else." 

Az Shdh-i-Jahdngir dame naz'a chu justand 

Bd kkwdhi$h-i-dil gnft U Kashmir digar kick. 

When at the time of death JaMngir was asked 
(what he desired) 

With the desire of heart he replied — " Kashmir 
and nothing else." 

Many writers have, in describing this beautiful 
country, used all the ingenuity and s 
Their command. 

Sister Nivedita gives her impressions of 
seeing the sceneries of Kashmir in glowing terms — 
" We found ourselves in the midst of a beautiful 
valley, ringed round with snow mountains . . . 
The sky above was of the bluest of the blue, and 
the water- road, along which we travelled, was 
also, perforce, blue. Sometimes our way lav 
through great green tangle of lotus-leaves, with a 
rosy flower or two, and on each side stretched 
the fields, in some of which, as we came, thev 
were reaping. The whole was a symphony in 
blue and green and white, so exquisitely pure 
and vivid that for a w r hile the response of the 
soul to its beauty was almost pain ! v 

Miss Pirie has so finely described the country 
in her lovely book Kashmir that "it is a place 
where one might live and die content, having seen 
Nature in all her fairest moods, the stern grandeur 
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of the winter snows, the smiling changeful 
ness of spring, and the exceeding beauty _ U1IC 
clear late autumn ; while, dividing the seasons, 

come the massed clouds and mist and peali: 
thunder of the rains." 

The Happy Valley, once isolated, has 
taking long strides towards civilization. It 
been thrown open to the world by the constru 
tion of two fine cart roads, one connecting it wit. 
the railway at Rawalpindi and the other a1 
Jammu (Tawi). One can travel in a tonga 
Rawalpindi or Jammu to Srinagar in four . 
or in a motor car in one or two days. AeropL 
also, for the first time, came here flying in A r 
last and, when some day the aerial service 
established, it will be a matter of only an h« 
to reach here from Jammu or Murree. 

Travelling having become easier, the number 

of visitors is increasing every year, and the demand 

for books containing particulars in regard to the 

country is, therefore, growing. There are several 

very nice and ably written books describing the 

country and its people and aho Guide Books 

g'ymg useful information for travellers; but 

intiierto no Look on the Modem Geography of 

i^ashnur has appeared in English, and the want 

01 such a publication is much felt not only bv 

stmngers to the country but also by its inhabit- 
ants. 

I have made an attempt in the following pa 
to give a brief Geography of Kashmir with 
ob ect ot meeting the want indicated above, i 
have al E0 collected in it facts in regard to past 
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events and occurrences, viz., earthquakes, fires, 
famines, epidemics and floods, which important 
facts have thus been rescued from the great halls 
of oblivion, and have given lists of towns and 
ancient monuments together with the names of 
their founders and the dates when they were 
founded. I have also given a treatise on arts 
and industries for which Kashmir is so famous. 
These, I venture to believe, will prove a valuable 
feature of this little book. I have also given 
detailed lists of different routes, and have briefly 
described everything I thought might be found 
useful and interesting. 

In conclusion, I beg to add that remembering 
the Arabic proverb — Man sanaja qadis-tahdafa 

(an author is a target of criticism) — it seems, 
I am afraid, presumptuousness on my part to 
venture on writing a book necessitating collection 
and elaboration of numerous facts from different 
sources. In doing this, errors might have crept 
in that might call for adverse criticism. But I 
crave the indulgence of the reader for all the 
shortcomings, assuring him that every possible 
care was taken in the verification of the facts from 
various authentic records. 



Srinagar, Kashmir. 
\-t Octobtr. 1925 
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UROGRAPHY 

OF THE 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR STA TE. 

Kashmir »b the name given to the territories of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Janunu and Kashmir. It is the 
largest State in India, larger than the Nizam's territory, 
thrice as large as Mysore, twice as much as Gwalior and 
Bikanir put together,* five times the size of Jaipur, ten times 
the area of Baroda, and a dozen times as much as Travancore. 
It is again over |th of the Punjab and about Jth of the 
United Provinces. Excluding Ireland, the British Islands 
are only a little larger in extent than Kashmir. It contains 
the divisions called (1) Jammu ; (2) Kashmir ; (3) Little 
Tibet ; and (4) Gilgit. It extends from 32° 17' to 36° 58' 
North latitude, and from 73° 26' to 80° 30' East longitude. 
It is bounded on the east by Chinese Tibet ; on the north by 
Yarkand and the Pamir ; on the west by Yagistan ; and on 
the south by the Punjab. The size of the country is 400 miles 
long and 300 miles broad. Its area is 84,258 square miles 
with a population of 3,320,518 souls of whom 1,757,122 
are males and 1,563,396 females. The Hindus ni 
690,389, Muhammadans 2,398,320, Buddhists 36,512, 
31,553, and other religionists 1,354. Compared to 
States the population of the Kashmir State comes to about 
Jth of that of Hyderabad, a little above that of Gwalior, 
about half as much as that of Baroda and more than double 
of that of Patiala. It is slightly below that of the adjoining 
Rawalpindi Division and about |rd of the Lahore Division. 
It is a little less than T \t\\ of Bengal, a little more than Jth 
of Bombay, T 2 x th of the Punjab, and a little over ^th of 
United Provinces. The total revenue is about 2J crores of 
rupees. The greater portion of the country is mountainoi 
The country is naturally divided into three divisions 
to the south of the Pir PunjaM range, another be1 
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the Pir Punjal and the range which divides Kawbrnir f 
Ladakh and Astor, and the third division ie to the s 
of the Karakoram mountains. 

The Pir Punjal mountains separate the plains f I n( r 
from Kashmir. They begin on the south-east at the Ch e ? 
river and end on the north-west at the Jhehini river L 
length of the range from Kishtwar to Muzaffarabad is'ah 7,t 
120 miles. There are three chief divisions of the range wh ul 
run parallel to each other. On the south are the outer hi]]* 
on which the Jammu city is built. They begin with a Wl.t 
of 100 to 200 feet above the plains. On the north the 2 
tains are very high, most of the peaks being covered with 
most of the year. Their names are : — 



Banihal 



9,200 feet 



Kaunsarani Ku- 15,523 feet 
t h a r or 
Vishnu p&d. 



Rai Nyur 



Rupri 
D4rahal 
Pir Punjal 

Shupikur 
K&chagul 
Anawat 
Tatakuti 



At the south-eastern extrem- 
ity of the range 
Vernag. 

These are three snowy 
towards the west of 
hal and are confipi 
with their tall pyramid 
summite. These are 
called Brahma peaks. 
In the Dcosar Pargana to the 
west of the Ahrabal wat 
fall. 

1 3,000 feet \ Between Shupyan and 



13,000 
11 ; 020 



» 



15,524 feet 



Tosaraaidaji . . 
Afarw&t 
K a j i N*g or 
Kili NAg 



15,000 „ 
14,500 „ 



15,521 



| jouri 
To the north of Darahal 
above Hirapur. 

The Northern slope of the 

Punjal. 
The highest snowy peak 
the whole range, visible 
even from Lahore on clear 
days. 

Between Kashmir and Pun< 
Above Gulmarg. 

In Uttar Machhipura. 



In Ihese mountains the following rivers take, their rise, 
flowing down into the Kashmir Valley : — 



Name of river. 

Viahau 
Rambi Ara 

Hunishi which 
divides itself 
into three 
streams at 
Danzab which 
are called 
M a ni s h i, 
Khamshi and 
Romshi 



Name of mountain from 
which it rises. 



1'Iaco of confluence 
with the Jht'lum. 



Sai 



Kaunsarani Kuthar . . 
SaupikuT, Pir Punjal, 

Rai Nyur and Rupari Sangam 

Kavni. 



and 



Duduanga 

Sukha Nag 
which is 
joined by 
Firozpur nul- 
lah at Adin. . 

Nmgal 

In these mountains 
a great height : — 

Kausar Nag 



Kachagul, Tatakuti and 
Ariawat 

Kachagul 



Kakapur. 
Chhatabal. 



Palas and Tosamaidan Trikulabal. 
Afarwat Tarazu. 

the following lakes which are at 
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Nandan Sar and Chandan Sar 
Anawat Nag and Ramaear 
Dudasar 



In Kaunsarani Kuthai or 
Vishnupad. The Yishau 
takes its source from 
here and falls into a deep 
and picturesque channel 
which it has worn for 
itself in the bare rock, 
forming the finest 
cataract in Kashmir, 
namely, Ahrabal. 

Near Darahal. 

In Kachagul and Anawat. 

In Kftchasiil. 



Li .Shupikur. 
At Zajimarg. 
Ia Afarwat. 
In Bangas. 

Ou KAji Nag. 



TnulmrMar or Iiulnwar 
DawAmiksar Ail ana tar 
Komi nn NAg and tfutagol Nag 
Kaji NAg or KAli NAg, Ghurehan 

NAg, Nilapnsh NAg and AVAn- 

ganwAs 

The following rivers also take their rise in these moun- 
tains flowing towards the south :— 

KAvi, Uj, Tawi, Chendb, Tawi-ManAwar, Punch river 
On the south ride these hills axe barren, but on their 
north side- fine forests abound. On the north side thw 
mountains rise like a wall from the Valley of Kashmir but 
on the south they decrease gradually, so that their spurs' and 
ndges enver a large district called the middle hills, in which 
KishtwAr Bha ( lrwAh, Bsohh, RAmnagar, Udhampur, Kiasi 
Rajoun, Koth and Punch are situated! ' 

Between the Kashmir Valley and Little Tibet there is a 
lofty range of mountains and their names are :— 



Nanga Parbat or 
Deomar 



Feet. 
26 f (i29 
9,300 



Nasta Chheuu . . 
TrAgbaJ or RAz- 

dtaiangan . . 11,950 

Burzila or BurzabAl 13,500 



Dor ik u n 
ITarinukh 
Zojila or ZojihAI . . 
MahAdev 
Nan lain 
Lidarwat 



Kolahei 
Amar NAth 



KohenhAr 



13,500 
16,890 
11,300 
11,500 
23,410 
10,000 



17,827 
17,890 

17,000 
17,836 



In Astor, the 8th highest 

mountain in the world. 
On the way to Karnah. 

Between Baudipur and Gures. 

J Between Gures and Astor. 

In the LAr Pargana. 
Between Sonamarg and Dras. 
Above DAchhigAm. 
In Suru. 

Between PabalgAm and 
DAchhigAm, 12 miles to the 
north of PahalgAm. 

To the west of Lidarwat. 

Four marches to the east of 
PahalgAm. 

To the south of Amar 

To the west of Amar 
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.. 16,055 

.. 11.600 

.. 11,570 

.. 15,060 

.. 14,900 



To the 

mountain. 
To the south of the 



TVarwan. 

To the sotrth of 
the way to 



Jfcifchasax 
BHiri Ba! 



These are a 
lavas. They separate the 
Jhelum from the valley of 
few passes. The lowest in 
there is the Bhotakot pas* 
between Gures 

The following rivets 
flowing towards the 



Warwan. 

Shahabad 



Nam? of 



Sandren 



Name of 



Arapatt 

Liddaror Lambu- 
dari 



Arpal 

TVnnh Ku) 



Brari Ral 
Hukhasar 

Marpvn 

Kohenhar 




of the main ranee of the Hima- 
, alleys of the Hienih and the 
he Indus. In this ranee are very 
them is the Zojila. On tbe 
and on the west there are 



Valley :- 

mountain f roin PUcc of c\>:uli 



&nd 
Ann 



» • 



M*Md,n 



Zojila, Amar Nith 

and Hannukh 
Ilarmukh 
Do. 



Below 
ba!. GuravtT 
and Kitrtei 
Ts t al i 
above 
Dubji opposite 



itrtenc. 
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Shift 

Near Han<l* 
BandipxiT 
Kulsu. 




O .twill 111 I lit 

K%Smil, TaI » r 
Hi war ami 



•t rUm*hanu» 
ClMml. l>uku- 
lahal ami Hib 
Da n c a ri> u r », 

r*«|>evtiv*ly . . 

U 

at a 




Kaj. N«« 

r..:i.> .ir.- tin- following 



Shishram Nig 
Zamatari Xi^ . . 



) 



On the north of Kohenhar near Maha- 

hill. 



PMOQ ft,} 

R**m>ar 



Tarsa! 



■ . 



Chai 

Brahmasar 
Bttad KcA 
ftmgi Bal 
Kolasar 



Kana*ar 

Dothaaar 

8ata*ar 

NiUbhawan 
Talavbal 
>■* .i.-.ir 
Yarii/iUar 



Above the Sisakat mountain (14,S50ft) 
Just below the Tember pass on the left 
side. 21 miles to the north of Pahal 
The** two lakes are divided b v a 
hill. The water of Tarsar runs to*. 
Lidarwat and falls into the Liddar riwr 
while that of M£rsar runs towards the 
Dachhigam vallev and is the source of 
the water works of Srinagar. 
In the Mahadev mountain range 



In the Hammkh mountain 



Further west are the sources of the Kishen Gangs river 
which joins the Jhelum at Pomel, namely : — 

K G£dhftsar. Saransar. 

Yamasar. Kodiirisar. 




Sarbal 



Satgul Xag. 

sources of the Warwan river in the further east are 

Khelan K&g. Tsuhar Nag. 



On the north side are the Zansk£r, Suru, Drae : Shingo, 
These are all tributaries of the Indus river. 



Karakoram is a verv high range of mountains which forms 
the frontier of the Maharaja s territories on the north. They 
are continuous with the mountains on the north of Tibet 
and on the west they join with the Hindukush mountains 
which divide Badakhsban froru Afghanistan. Of the moun- 
tains on the north of Tibet very little is known, but there 
are several passes between Ladakh and Yarkand. These 
are all very high. They are the highest kararan roads in the 
world. The passes are between 18,000 and 20,000 feet above 
the sea, and the peaks rise from 25,000 to 28,000 feet high, 
out of which K z (28,278 ft.) i6 the second highest peak in the 
world. There are two chief routes, that by the Changchenmo 
and that by the Shiyok valley. These "lead from Leh to 
Knot an or Yarkand. On the west between Skardu and 
Yarkand there was a pass which, owing to a difficult glacier, 
has for the last 50 years been disused. In the mountains 
further west there are several paths between Hunza and 
Gilgit on the south and the Pamir and Badakhshan on the 
north. In these mountains are the Harmukh (24,285 ft.), 
in Gilgit and Rakipushi (25,550 ft.) in Hunza. The Indus with 
its branches, the Shiyok and the Naubera, the Shigar and 
the Gilgit river take their rise in these mountains. 



Water-Shed Ranges. 

The Kiunlun and Karakoram separate the rivers of 
Kurakash and Yarkand which flow in Turkistan, from those 
flowing in the Frontier District*. 

TV mountains of Swat and Yaain separate the 
from the Kabul river. 



Tlw Nunknn extending on to Bpltsi, Ldhoul, Z4nskd r 
Amar Ndth and Burxila separafaa tin- river* of Jaramu and 
K Aslnuir from those of Ladakh. 

Iha lUrmukh, Trdgbal and KAji Ndtf separate th.- Jhdum 
from the Kislienganga. 

Tin* Kaplns jiihI Shivaji mountains, connecting with the 
mountain-; of Ohamba, separate th« Chendh from the Ravi. 

The Bdnihdl and Pir Punjal ranges separate the Jhelum 
from the Chendb. 

Passes. 

The following is the list of passes over the mountains in 
the State:— 



Same of Pass. 
Bdnihdl 

Muhu Guldb-garh 
Konruvrnag Budal 

Tir Punjfl 

Firoxpur 
Darahal 
Tosamaiddn 
Haji Pir 
Zojila 
Mastagh or Kard 

koram 
Rajdani 
Burzil 
M&rbal 
Hoksar 

Margan 
Bhotakot 
la 

Sangi 
Rangla 
Amasibardar 
Baralacha 
Lachulang 
Sankula 



Between which places situaUd. 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
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\ Kashmir, Punch and Bhimber. 



Kashmir, Ladakh and Skardu. 

Ladakh and Turkislan! 
Kashmir and Cures. 
Kashmir and Gilgit. 

Kashmir and Kishtwdr. 
J Kishtwdr and Kargil. 

Laddkh and Zanskai . 
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Ladakh and the Punjdb 



uArrura. 

The plaint M the Houth of the Pir Pttnjil vary f 

1,(100 to 2.<M« fri t nhoVe the HoA. Ilinj DOrtioWl W t ho«P 

dintricts adjoining the OUtei ImIIh are wry fortde. \\V may 
mention tl" 1 district* of Katliua, Jammii and Udhampur 
on the rust of the ChcnaM) ; 'Mid lliasi and Mirpur between 
that river and tin* .Jhelum. 

Tlio elevut ions above tin* M'U-li vi'l of different places in 
tin- State have been given under " RoutOH " in pages 8'.* — 98. 

Then* an- valley* among the mountain*, Mich an Punch 
ami EUjoori, and in the valloy of the Upper rheiinb, Itamlmn 
and Rlnulrwali. They are mugh and rugged in character, 
Hparsely inhabited, and poorly cultivated— small patches of 

land only being fit for tallage. 

The pinduee of these districts varies according to their 
altitude. Thus below 2,000 feel the crops of those of the 
Punjab, sueh as sugarcane and plantain, as well as Bttofa 
grains, an are met with in higher alt if ud"H, grow. Probably 
tea plant might he Advantageously grown, In this district 
cotton plant thrives. On the sides of the hills maize, 
Wheal and barley ato extensively cultivated and the forests 
of pine and deodar are a source of wealth to the State. A 
large variety of forest trees are met with, such as oak, 
horse-chest nut and spruce, especially on the nort hern slo|n\s 
And afford shelter to various gpecies of bird-; and animals, 
most of which are found in Kashmir. Tn ascending these 
mountains one passes successively through different stages of 
mountain vegetation, and, on Hearing the summit, tin? pines, 
the firs and shrubs vanish, it being above the limit of forost 
growth, and there is nothing but Strata! grass, rocks, fallen 
tjtoues anil, on the highest parts, unlimited snow. 

Ibex are numerous in Little Tibet ; Markhor in the Gilgit 
district, and ■tagu, leopard*, bears, wolves, beech marten, 
iniiHk Hhrew, water shrew, thing fox, flying squirrel ami 
icnut ratnu in Kashmir. Brown hears am less numerous than 
black. Ti 1*1 All antelope and gazelle and ovis amnion 
are to he found in the «reat plateaus between Ladakh and 




Chinese Tibet. Chikor, ducks, cranes and other j, arno bi . 
are numerous in Kashmir. Fish are plentiful. Trout-cult^ 
has been started in the Harwan ami Achhabal streams i! 
Kashmir. m 

Mines. 

There is much mineral wealth in the country. Cotl, 
though of an inferior quality, and iron ore are to 'be found 
in the Ri&si Tehsil. There is a mine of sapphires at PaeUr. 
Salt in a crude form, which can however be purified, is dug 
up in Ladakh and is also obtained from salt lakes there. 
There is a mine of sulphur at Pinga in Ladakh. Gold is 
obtained from sand washings at Gilgit. Kargil and Skardu. 
There is also a mine of iron ore at Shdr in Villi, at Harwan 
in Zainagir, at Tshuhau in Sluihabad, and at Yashar and 
Sol in Brang. Crystal is to be found in several places iu the 
Kashmir mountains and copper near Aishmuqam There 
are limestones in many places, principally near Rampur and 
the Manasbal lake, and also China elav at several daces in 
the Jammu Province. 

Irrigation. 

The valley of Kashmir abounds in natural watercourses 
and therefore artificial means of irrigation are not generally 
employed. Only four canals, viz., tho Matan canal from 
the Liddar river, the Sharab Kul from the Harwan river, 
the fihah Kul from the Sindh, and the Lai Kul from the 
Pohru have been excavated for irrigating high land". 

In Jammu Province there is much need of canals. Several 
have already been constructed, which have converted large 
tracts of and and barren land into flourishing fields of corn. 
A canal on a grand scale has been excavated from the Jhclum 
near Mangla (Mirpur Tehsil) by the British Government, 

SStTtK crores of rapee8 - lt a ver - v 

S« Vi L ? r ! 8h territ °ry, but so far as it passes 

riauiWi £*& tt supplies as much » ate r as 

i .required therein for irrigation. The State has excavated 
two canal, from the t henab near Akhnur • one ellled Pratip 

Janin\u I t n ' CaUed Raubir c «al. from Akhnur to 
Jammu and thence penetrating the Tawi river by a sub- 

marvellous piece of engineering skill- 
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tor* tho whole Tehail of ItottWt-fltoApttfi. Aflotjw^ 

L) Kashmir canal, has boon uxcnvated from the Bftff 
>ar ftwautpwr, which irrigates a part of Kathua TaWt 
In tho Frontier District*, the rainfall being a negligible 
aaautin \ tho rn.jw aiv entirely dependent on artificial water- 
sos which have boon constructed wherever practicable. 

Towns. 

The most important towns are Srinagar and J 
>wing is the list of all the towns in the State :— 



lir 



»* 



I* 



» • 



Town. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Remarks. 



Sopur . 
Baramulh 



Bjbihare 
Annul um 



Pimpi" 



Srinagar 1,41/735 



8,514 
6,699 



Founded bv Pravarasena II, who 
ruled in" Kashmir from 79 to 
139 A.D. 

Founded bv Suva during the reign 
of Avanti-Varman (S55-SS3A.D.) 

Being the place where articles of 
merchandise to and from Kash- 
mir mostly go by boat, \kU* 
become tho chief forwarding 
Station of trade 

4,424 I Founded hj King Vijaya 

(114.HW iu\). 

9,019 I This place waa oalled Anantnag 
after tho name ol the s»nng here. 
In L*H A.D. Islam Kh*n, 
a Moghul Uovernor. laid out a 
«i*n herv (or the KmWW 
Aura»g*h and the Utter being 
nleiiMHl «>th it called the t*«»n 
Uwahad after the name of 
the Governor. Maharaja OuUK 
Singh changed its 
into 
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Founded in A .U * 

Padmn. minister of King A)»ta- 
nida- Saffron w vtodnoM .<n 
{he pUt«*« above th* tow*. 



Province. 


Town. 


l*n|Miln- 
tion. 


BIWU 


Kashmir 


Masaffar- 

MA. . 


3,402 


EToandcd by Mnzaffar Khan, a 
local ehieliain, in l.l.'.l A.I). 


dammit 


Janimii 


31 ( 50(i 


Pounded hy .liimliii Loehan 

(8700 H.<\»'. 


it 


Kotli 


1,584 


• I.. 




Mirpur. . 


M40 


1 1 is ii centre of t rado and the head- 
quarter* of the Revenue and 
Judicial Officials of the District. 


H 


liampur 

Ftajouri. 


2,102 


The ancient Raj puri which has al- 
ways played an important, part 

in the political history of 
Kashmir. 


« 


Bhtmber 


1,538 


A centre of trade on the highway 
to Kashmir. Used to ho head- 
quarters of Ghib Rajas. 


»» 


Akhnnr 




Situated on the right tank of the 
Chenah. Was once ft market .of 

lituner iififiic* tlown fn>iii 111*' hUU 
by the Oli-nah, which market is 
now removed toWazirabad. Jfa- 
haraja C'ulAb Singh was installed 
as Raja of .Tammn by Maharaja 
Rnnjit Singh here. 


it 


Own oa • • 


WW 


TIlO (ltd i.ql.irin 1 mI linilt KlJ 

i ne fiux palace Men wuh iiiimi i>y 
Raja Suehet Singh, brother of 
Maharaja Gtilan Singh. The 
'own in noted lor floor prim 
cloth called Samba &MM 


•• 


Kftthaa 


«,M 2 


Head-quarter* of (lie Revenue and 
.Judicial Offieer* of the Dutnet 






1 ,954 


Situate on the riRht bunk of the 
Ravi. Wan unco the CApltal of 
RnlAvar chieftain*. 
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Was the heuduuarter. ol 

I'halwaU. Called ait it the name 
of Mahataja Cutab Sinsh's eldest 
son. UdhtUD Singh. Is a centre 
of trade, chiefly of ghee, which is 
brought here from the surround- 
iug hills, where buffaloes and 
cows tind abundant grass to graze 
upon ami is also head quarters of 
Revenue and Judicial Officials of 
the District. 

Was ouce the capital of IVmdrala 
Miaus. In Raja Suohet Singh's 
tunc the place was in a prosper- 
ous condition. The late liajaSir 
11am Singh held it aa Jagir mid is 
now IB corpora ted with the State. 
The fort and the palace hero are 
worth seeing. 

There is a fort here in which the 
resene treasury used to be kept. 
A tine garden la attached 
to the Maharaja's palace here- 
Before Kashmir eame into Maha- 
raja Oulab Singh's possession 
this place formed his summer 
head-quarters. It is the birth- 
place of the late Maharaja 
Singh. 



Pratap 



Saffron is produced here, but is of 
an inferior quality. The place is 
also noted for opium. The lllaqa 
of Kishtwar was annexed by 
Mahar&ja Gulab Singh after 
defeating the Raja of this place. 
Teg Sin ah. ***** SaifKhan.in 
IS43 A D. 



7,o62 Founded bv King lAlitaditya 
(697-734 A.P.). It is the Jagir 
of Raja Sukhder Singh. 



Noted for opium, and 



Climate. 

The Jammu province, being for the most part contimj 0to 
With the level of the Punjab, has the tmpica] heat and share* 
with it the periodical rainfall. Tn Kashmir there i s no 
periodical rainfall, but there is rainfall enough for all eropg 
The Frontier Districts are almost rainless and no crops can k 
raised without irrigation. For the past twenty years the 
average annual rainfall of Kashmir, Januuu and Frontier 
Districts is 27-24, 4179, and 4'39 inches respectively. j& 
Little Tibet, which is one of the loftiest inhabited places 
in the world, the summer is warm, but in winter the cold 
is of almost Arctic intensity. 



Kashmir is situated actually in the sub-tropical area, but, 
owing to its high altitude, it is cold ; consequently the weather 
varies between two extremes of temperature and the changes 
are frequent and sudden. The proverb is H Kashmir, pankko 
postin " (in Kashmir one must have fan and fur together) ; 
and it is true enough. Tn winter snow falls immensely 
and the frost is severe, by which lakes and rivers are sometimes 
frozen over. The river Jheluni was frozen over in the winter* 
1658, 1764, 1759. 1780, 1816, 1335, 9th December, 1879 
1st February, The winter of 1759 A.D. got so 

much prolonged that the Jheluni was frozen over on as late 
as 31st March, which is given in the following couplet :- 



shot tah dusatat as mm* 
narime lajiye Veth 

m\ (ffijra i e 1759 A.D.) uas the year 
^ °^ * Rsces (31st March) the" Jhe! 



over. 



ine spring though wet, is pleasant t 
of the trees and the mountainsides beuw 

eve ; the summer is hot thorn* ^rvT^l j 

is dry and beakhv. g n0t °PP»s«^, lhe 

The Kashmiris divide the year ini« u 

occur at the end of Shuk* r se&son. Thunderstorm* 

.v; b— matk the transition of 
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\t the Jammu town wind blown at night and in the 
runs which is railed Dodi. And in summer afternoon* there 
pcn<«lic hot wind blowing which is called Lok. 
The air in Kashmir is generally calm Storms r-omctirucs 
arise. The wind blowing from a particular direction haa gut 
its own name. The north-easter is called Vijt Wdu, north- 
wester Kdmrdz. western wind Sdt. eastern wind SindaUu, 
southern wind BanahdL and northern wind ydgako*. Red 
twilight in the morning presages rain, and red sunset is a 
sure "prelude to fine weather. White clouds are sure to bring 
heavv rain but dark clouds mean a thunderstorm and a little 
rain. A strong wind, called Chavg, blow down the Jhelum 
Valley Road throughout the winter. The climate of the 
Kashmir Vallev is, on the whole, salubrious and invigorating. 



Har mUUa jam ki ba Kma k mit dariyad 
Gar mmgta kabdb art aba bdht-par dyad. 
Any burnt creature entering Kashmir, 
Even if a roasted fowl, it shall grow feathers. 

The Valley is gay with greenery and flowers of diverse 
kinds in spring and summer, and in autumn the trees are 
resplendent in the gorgeous colouring and laden with delicious 
fruits. 

People. 

The Dogras are generally thick-set and short-statured. 
The Kashmiris, who come from the primitive Aryan stock, 
have a fair complexion, and are good-looking and well built. 
They are tall and strong, the features of the men are large 
and acquiline, with a wide straight-up and high forehead and 
a well shaped head. The beauty of the women is of ancient 
and world-wide reputation. Their hair is glossy, their brow 
bright and smooth and their eyelashes dark. Sir "\V. R. 
Lawrence observes that, despite the unbeautifying effects in 
many cases of poverty and misery, their title to beauty must 
justly be conceded and a Kashmiri woman may claim one of 
the first places among her sex as a fine example of Nature's 
loveliest handiwork— the female human form divine. T n 
Lad£kh are the races of Mongolian type blending down with 
the Dards and Galchas of Skardu and Gilgit. 

There is a clan called Bambas living in the area to the 
right of the Jhelum between Bdramulla and Miizatfarabad. 
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They belong to the tribe Bam Unu* of lUuuoru*, Bainfat 
being the corruption of the word Bam Uinia. The J ,ri^ 
in Kashmir with Dulchu in 1323 AJ)., and settled 

KhaWhaa and Hat mils are the other clans living in tbe 
to the left bank of the Jhelum between Baramulla and Kohak 
They are the descendants of two Rajputs named Khakhaaai 
Hatu who became converts to Islam und took service at the 
court of King Zainulabdin (1423 — 74 A.D.) who granted them 
a Jagir here. 

All the three clans mentioned above often came into 
the Kashmir Valley and plundered the country. They were a 
terror to the people. Even now a Kashmiri mother would, in 
order to frighten her child, say Khukh dv (Khukha has oomel 
These clans were independent, but Maharaja Gulab Singk 
brought them under subjugation soon after he cot Kashmir 
from the British Government. 



Character, 

The Dogra is noted for self-respect, faithfulness and 
bravery. 

The Kashmiri is kind to his family, hospitable, intelli- 
gent, industrious and free from crime against the person. Ana 
these qualities are in keeping with his poetic sarroundinp- 
He has, however, been much maligned, and abuses out of 
measure have been hurled upon his devoted head. Sir Walter 
Lawrence, than whom none has studied Kashmir and th« 
Kashmiri more, writes in his Valley of Kashmir :— 

44 1 think that many of the hard things said about the 
Kashmiris are due to the fact that the official interpreters of 
their character have been foreigners, often grasping **** 
corrupt, always unsympathetic. Woghul SuUdars, Pat** 
birdte and Sikh and Dogra Governors dkmL-sed all diflfcohief 
of administration and all humane suggestions emanating fro* 
their masters with the remark that the Kashmiri^ werr 
oisiionest treacherous and z*lmparast_ It is the old tale of 

ET2 I\5S * M T V and 1 mu « confer that during 
my nrst year s work in the Valley I shi 

I soon grew to understand that the 

Orientals, has two sides to hie 
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Mr. Ernest F. Novo, who has spent forty years in close 

touch with the people of Kashmir, says in his very interest- 
ing book Beyond the Pir Punjdl 

M On the whole the Kashmiris fire grateful to benefits. 
Their moral sense is fairly developed. They readily distin- 
guish from right and wrong." 

Of Pandits he says : " Their intellectual superiority 
over the rest of the population must be admitted. They are 
quick of apprehension and have good memories. One of 
their besetting faults is conceit. But some of them are very 
superior, trustworthy, honest, clear-headed and industrious." 

A German has said that "every Oriental people has a certain 
national aversion to every other." What has been said of 
the Kashmiri should not, therefore, be taken without making 
due allowances for extravagances. There may be certain 
foibles in Ids character but they are due to his poverty ; misery 
and falsehood, poverty and cringing being not easily separable. 

The character of the people, timid yet persistent, degraded 
yet intellectual, was the direct result of evil administration. 
Still with the persistency of their forefathers, who had 
survived the despotism of the Mughal and Pathan governors, 
and with trust for protection, during the dangers of the times, 
solely on their own inoffensive conduct, the Kashmiris clung 
to their land and their traditions, and they probably represent 
to this day a people historically older than any to be found 
in Northern India, still associated with the land of their 
ancestors. Remembering the beaut v and the fertility of 
the Vale of Kashmir, tins is perhaps not so surprising as 
it would otherwise seem. 

Successive dynasties have left no impress on their 
national character. They are to-day what they were thou- 
sands of years ago. 

Altruism is nowhere narrower than in Jammu where the 
people will not even take the names of certain towns and 
villages out of antipathy towards their inhabitants. For 
"tance, Jammu is called " AVura Shahr ; "Samba 4 - Chhiutan 
ala Shahr; 1 ' Aklmur "Darya AVala Shahr;" Jasrota 
AVatdu AVala Shahr ; " Dhansal " Kacha Pind ; " Pansar 
Ta Wala Pind ; " Parol 1 Nagri " ami Jhanganu * Qila 
ala Pind." 

The Tibetans are simple, truthful and laborious. 

2 



COMMKIU'K AND INDUSTRIES. 

According to the latest official report the total vain 
mports into the whole State lor the year 1919-20* 



Rs. 2,85,05,100 and of exporte Rs. 1,65,99,373. Salt Bnu ft 
tea, piece-goods, petroleum, sugar, hiiberdusherv, metals an j 
spices are among the staples of import ; and timber, aft 
linseed, fruits, grains, ghee, woollen goods, hides and faj 
are the chief articles of export. 

The arts, of course, deserve to be given a prominent 
place in education and life because of their power of calling 
forth the best qualities in human beings. Every facility i* 
afforded by the State to encourage and improve the arts 
and industries, and to promote the industrial activity of 'the 
country which contains almost every raw material required 
for the supply of its needs and manufactured goods. The 
first and foremost industry throughout the State is agri- 
culture. The most beneficial measure introduced by the 
administration was the land settlement and the inauguration 
of an equitable assessment of property and crops. The 
happy Tesult is that the vast agricultural population is in a 
prosperous condition. 

The industrial development of Kashmir has been very 
rapid in recent years. The arts have attained to a degree of 
excellence and their qualities are fast improving. These 
works of art are increasing in demand all over the world and 
there iB, therefore, a great and prosperous future before thin 
country. The way to prosperity for a country is the systema- 
tic development of its resources and the organization of a 
trained industrial population. An Urdu poet has truly eaid- 

Uain wuh mustaghni jahdn men jinko kuchh dtd hoi «» 

Main Jcalide ganj-i-zar able hunar ki ungliydn. 

They are purse-proud in the world who can practise 
some handicraft 

The fi^s of a craftsman are fche key o{ the tmv , sur v 
The KaaW craftsnian's and Chan's hand is 

is effected it shall 




their own value in the 
extent which can hardly be measure* 
■ m l'"' " - they say, in a potential inventor sod nquro 
opportunity and facilities* tor development of the faculty 
latent in him. Th*» opportunities ana facilities are oflVrM 
b. the Technical Institute, which has been established to 
uate the memory of the late Raja Sir Anur Singh. Its 
to revive the ancient and national method* of artistic 
■ion and to revitalise and restore them by breathing a 
new life into the dead bones of the Kashmir Art. It truss 
the artistic sod intelligent people of this country in modem 
methods of work and makes them proceed forward and get 
hither and further, enlarging the principles and improving 
the practice of the art*. It is a source of general diffusion 
of opportunities for technical training and affords facilities 
for the training of the artisans and craftsmen. It 
guides them to correct the defects in, and give finish 
tooch to, the works of art. Finish and touch ar. 
present lacking in the Kashmir works of art, and if they 
learnt by the Kashmiri craftsmen and artisans the 
re of Kashmir promises to be exceedingly bright. 

They are really fortune-builders of the country who avail 
jseives of technical education offered to them — an educa- 
calculated to promote their power of thinking, observing 
experimenting correctly. Having attained this powf-r, 
:v will work wonders in developing the industrial arts and 
cons, so that this country, which is a focus of attraction for 
feekera of health and lovers of beauty, will also be a centre of 
real interest to art lovers all the world over. 

Theie is a Museum in the Lalmandi at Srinagar where 
^»piw of lest workmanship and art are to be seen. The 
^atehas stared an Electrical I r..-r. illation at Jfahora at which 
o/Jf/J 'horse-power is ■jner&te.l and another Installation on 
tne JUnbir Canal at Jamrau, where 1,000 horse-power is 
grated. The *ilk factories and dso several small but 
J"efnl industrial concerns -r . : - and Jammu are worked 

us power. Along with the impetus thus given to local 
the State has been devoting special sttenti 
agriculture and horticulture. 

chief industries in Kashmir are, shawl, carpet, 
p*[>er making, sericulture, embroidery and 
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wood work. There aiv also other minor industries. An 
account ot thorn is given below :~ 

The Kashmir Shawl Trade. 

Kashmir is not only one of the fined countries that the.. 
huh shines upon, but also a storehouse of exquisite works f 
art fostered by a people renowned for elegant taste ami 
artistic faculty like the Japanese in the Far East. They, 
from primitive simplicity, began to aim at elegance, influenced, 
no doubt, by the natural beauties with which they were 
surrounded and by a climate eminently suited to their appli- 
cation to industrial pursuit*, together with the wealth of raw 
materials with which Nature lias profusely endowed this 
country. Their works of art excite the admiration of the 
artistic world. Shut up within the high walls of the Hima- 
layas and guarded by its snowy giants, they were contented 
to live in a little world of their own front which they neither 
attempted nor desired to extricate themselves, and, being 
hardy and industrious by nature, applied themselves to 
industries, supporting their families with the produce of their 
labour. They lived and worked from day to day and year 
after year with unchanging uniformity. Turbulent times 
there were many. Adventurer after adventurer came ami 
turned Kashmir into one endless battle-ground for the satis- 
faction of their ambition and avarice, spreading horror over 
the country. To recite the brutalities perpetrated by them 
would be to read a catalogue of black crime and deeds oi 
cruelty tit to sicken a tiger. But the Kashmiri suffered it 
with passive resignation and did not distract himself from the 
craft of his forefathers bequeathed to him with all the secrets 
and mysteries of the art. 

Kashmir was ever noted for, as the proverb says. Shawl 
Shali f Shalgam, and the Kashmiri brought the shawl to the 
highest pitch of excellence. 

It is a square or oblong article of dress worn in various 
ways hanging from the shoulders. It is characterised by the 
great elaboration and minute detail of its design and bv the 
glowing harmony, brilliance, depth, softness, warmth" and 
other enduring qualities of its colours. These excellent 
qualities arc the result of the raw material of the shawl manu- 
facture which consists of the very fine, soft, short, flossy 
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underwool called Kcliphumb or the jxuthm of Ed or shawl 
goat, a variety of Capra-hircus inhabiting the elevated regions 
of Tibet. These regions are, owing to their high altitude 
intensely cold and Nature has clothed the goats with this 
warm wool. The higher the goats live, the finer and warmer 
is their wool. The Tibetans call the lie-goat and the she-goat 
yielding the wool Rabo and Rama and the white and brown 
pashm, Lena Karpo and Lena Nahpo respectively and the 
KePs pashm tsokul. There are several varieties of vashtn 
according to the districts in which it is produced, but the 
finest comes from Changthong, the eastern district of Ladakh 
and from Turfan. The pashm of Turf an is from «oats fo 
the Tian Shan mountains and the principal marts of collection 
are Turfan and Ush Turfan, and it comes bv caravan bv the 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Leh route- Those who trade in this 
commoclitv are called Tebet Baqals. In 1817, the price 
was Rs. 15 per 6 seers or a trah when the import was 60,000 
maunds. The pashm was imported by merchants who 
exchanged it for manufactured shawls and pushmina which 
they disposed of advantageously in Russia, 

The shawl wool is sorted with patient care bv hand and 
un into fine thread by the Kashmiri women. The work is 
much delicacy owing to the shortness of the fibre. The 
L-ious colours are dyed in the yam. The subsequent 
aving or needle-work is a work of great labour, and a fine 
shawl will occupy the whole time labour of three men for rot 
less than a year. There arc two principal classes, one is 
nam or loom-woven shawl, woven in small segments which 
are sewn together with such precision and neatness that the 
• ew mglfi quite imperceptible ; and the other is Anilikdr in 
men over a ground of plain pushmina is worked by needle a 
nunute and elaborate pattern. A peculiar method is employed 
the -weaver in converting his original design, which is pre- 
pared by a Naqdsh, into a textile. Instead of working from a 
poured drawing or diagram, the weaver has the pattern 
ramlated on paper into rows of symbols, each of which 
^presses the number of threads to be worked in and their 
/ojour. The man who translates the pattern into written 
Key i s called Khahan WoL The weaver lias a tray at his 
£ud filled with bobbins of every required colour and with 
"us written " key " or Valim, as called by the Kashmiris, he 



wtAonthcUmi. work-in- _ M rvidlotbi «>«w7 

iN ,| 1(| „ a* in the r M .hrrr.| - r. • nv^nllmu <Uxt,nt^ 

knnlinB nothing ol ll.r Intern h. ; yr-P-noft hut £» h£ 
hmUluiK up »n ■ "l- .« •»! ™r the ,Wl U- warp !£, 

him What ■ puttie > ( u ' to or,linar y *wkml 

Shawl i* aU itiiaNhcturpfl nt M.*hcd, KirmAn and Andijan 

in Persia and »i AmnUnr. Uh»rc and Ludh.ana in the 
Punjab, but it m far defiant in quality an rnHipar. 4 with 
t | 1;|l J lutnu fa. tun-,1 in Kashmir Apart from the skill of the 
Kashmiri nianuuvturer*. there >s somet J, m « r*ruliar in the 
atiivwphero of Kashmir which renders the shawl soft. 

The shawl formed » rainvi.t of t ho votaries of fashion in 
Kun.uv Merchant* made fortunes by tradm« in it and the 
induMry onro i-inployrd ov. r (>u.(kki |N- r lr and r.mght into 
the couutrv 50 lakhi of rupees annually. Pu*kmi»a is the 
termusedfor all toXttlfl fabrics made bom pVMM<PML 
[1 is woven |>lain or in various pattern* of Kuro^an tweed 
and bow. The earliest and indigenous pattern is in plain 
Unite or Khudrang (natural colour) or white and black stripes 
called Rvsh Pomliur. The best white pufcmtM can now 
be had for Hs. 20 per yard. - f 

When the Kashmiri tool; to this industry ia BOl known, 
but it is certain that from ancient times Kashmir was famous 
for its shawl*. The Mahabharatu says t hat when Krishna 
went to the Court of the Kunis as ■ delegate from the Panda- 
vas. Dhritaraahtni proposed to present him. tfflong otbtf 
things. 18.000 fifi'foini, or shawls, of the hilly count r\\ 
ohviously moaning Kashmir. AW are ako told that ere 
Tyne bernme n plaw for fishermen to drv their nets in. the 
lfindu-rhanneian commerce had an Asiatic renown ; the 
spices of India were nought in the time of Solomon, and thtt 
goaeanier muslin of l>acca and the shawls of Kashmir adorned 
the Uoudeat beauties, at the Court of the Cu-s^rs. In Judges 
1 . 30, we read of diverse pattern of needlework, on both 
Mdea, and in A'erfciVf mention is nude of embroidered works 
brought by luerchanta in chests IhhuuI with conls and made 
of cedar, apparently referring to Kashmir shawls. 

oi A* tURt , MiF ^> ia Ali of BMMd«A (Per>.a) ato* 

BUh HMWlft, who vmitod Kashmir for the second time in 
1378 AJ>. and stayed h*i* for over two v ..ar*. ,,vu,h1 the 



sfctwl industry which luul long died out, and Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din, vho was "then the ruler of Kashmir, patronized, nourished 
mid stimulated it. Ono hundred and sixty-two years later, 
a man of Khnqand in Central Asia, nanvd Nagz Beg, who 
was a cook i>f Mirza Haider of Kashghar who came to Kashmir 
ni l ."i i i ' A.D. and became the Vazier of Sultan Nazuk Shah, 
the then ruler of Kashmir, got a piece of pushmina, 1| yards 
wide, prepared, and presented it to his master. Mirza Haider 
enquired as to what it was. The cook replied " Shawl." 
He called it by this name because the people of Khoqand 
cell a blanket a shawl in their own tongue. A kind of blanket 
is even m»w manufactured in Central Asia which is called 
"Shawlki." Mirza Haider enquired, "Is it yak (single) 
shawl or du (double) shawl ? " The cook replied, " Du 
shawl." It is said that since then this cloth has come 
to be called by this name. Mirza Haider liked the shawl 
very much, gave a reward to the man and ordered him to 
prepare another piece. One day a workman who was 
Weaving the pushmina was, for some negligence, given a 
slap on his face at which his nose bled and the pushmina got 
sprinkled with blood. Nagz Beg found that the pushmina 
locked prettier with the red spots and, intelligent as he was, 
he got pushmina thread dyed with red and green colours 
and wound on twigs and with them the clotb was woven so 
that red and green spots were alternately in regular rows 
produced on it. Nags Be? was popularly called Naqd Beg 
and the tomb of this unique figure in the history of shawl 
industry is on the road at the Babribdg near Zadibal, the 
northern suburb of Srinagar. 

The art of AmWcdr shawl was invented by a Kashmiri 
named Saida Baba alias Ala Baba in the time of Assad Khan, 
an Afghan Governor who ruled in Kashmir from 1783 to 
1785 A.D. Ala Baba was living at the Sokdhpura mohalla 
in Srinagar. It is said he was led to his invention by observ- 
ing a fowl walking on a white sheet of cloth which left 
prints of his dirty feet on it and suggested to him that if he 
covered these stains with coloured thread wit li the help 
of the needle the cloth would look prettier. He did so am 
finding his attempt successful, marvellously improved upon 
it. This remarkable man's tomb is at Rajwer hadal His 
lineal descendant now living is his great-grandson named Asad 



Ala wl i re«idintf »< Nuwh Kiuliil in rtnria^iir and pursuit 

hii gnal nimndfathor'd calling, namely, darning. • . * 

(iiadually, thi Ittprovrini-nl in tin* manufartun' of shawl 
wan i1o\i>I<>|hmI with (lovelopment in tho refinement of taste 
and kAihiu or IxirderH wuro added to it . In 1 A.I), in the 
time )d Mahni/ija llAnhir Sin^li, Da JdtlJm shawls or shawls 
uiih (aw on both side* woro first mm In. Tho inventors were 
Mu*Ufa Pandit uiul Aziz Pandit. ThoHc ingenious men also 
Invented the ZnmiH t M*t *jnl htld h\uw\* or shawls with raised 
floral work. 

The lnhhi<i is Hit* border and may bo single, double or 

triple. The i*tlk i* the ambroidery at the two ends. The 

tlhotir or running ornament covers all the four sides. The 
ku«j il the rtuM.-r ol flowers or cone in the corners. The 
wottan is the decorated or plain |>art of the central ^ ground 
When the COW Ol cones is double, it is called dohmj. A 
npeciul -lesion was used for shawls sent to Armenia, with 
Which count rv ft largo trade existed. The design is credited 
to KUwAirt Vuhftf, an Armenian, who was in Kashmir in 

1803. 

The shawl designs are various, chiefly conventional and 
Home realistic. The well-known cone pattern, with Rowing 
curves and minute di*{*r of ilowers, is elaborated in the most 
artistic manner and combined with floral decorations and a 
ma«e ol *< rolls. It ha* been called the Persian Cone or name 
pattern, The cone. 1 think, is a pimdv Kashmiri idea. ^ 
hay the design was conceived from the winding of the .iheiiim 
rivar and the scrolls were in imitation of the ripples of water 
eaiwed hy the hack flow near the bridges on the Jh*-"" 1 - 
It maw therefore* be railed the " .lhelum pattern." The 
J i till* j^atteru was a favourite one with the Moghals. and it 
«ud that manr Vndijani weavers were brought to Kashmir 
b> i he M«*hal». and t hoy settled in Srmafew. Some hehe" 
t&at the cone is really an elahorat ion of a» Egyptian locus 
elaneient origin. 

The prow* of shawl manufacture is briefly as follow 
(1) w\h>1 i$ cleaned and treated with rice paste. Soap 
i* aever w**t 

fft Spinning > *"* V ,lw *F*«WS 



(3) Dyeing. In "H-n days 61 different tints could be 

pron. Lac is used as a mordant, 

(4) The yarn is then adjusted for the warp and for the 

Until the warp and Weft ;i!V double. 

(5) Weaving. Tl le warp i.s fixed in the loom. The 
coloured ya rn is wound round small sticks which may be about 
1,500 in Dumber in richly embroidered -shawls. The weaver 
has no idea what he has to produce, but only manipulates the 
sticks according to the t'alint. 

(fi) Washing in the water of the T)al lake, this water 
being peculiarly suited to render the putthmina soft and the 
colours fast and briyjit. 

(7) Cleaning of discoloured hairs by Purzagars. The 
colour of white pushmim is confirmed 'by application of 
sulphur fumes. 

The actual cost of a Rumal was as follows : — 

Rs. 

Asalknr (wages of shawl weavers) ,. 300 
Commission 25 percent. .. ..75 

Pu&trij dyeing . . . . ..75 

Tax .. .. .. 75 

Bukhshisb (Jstad (Master's wages) ... ..75 

Miscellaneous expenses, designing, etc. 25 

Total OOSt was rupees 628. The shawl was sold in Paris 
for lis. 2,000, including insurance, freight, auction© n?a 
commission and other agency charges. 

During the Bdogbal period, the art of shawl weaving 
attained to such excellence that a shawl. \\ square yard in 
dimensions, rould be produced which could pass twisted 

I hrough e Bnger ring. The Moghala had a great Wang te it. 
" His Majesty Akbar," kW says in the Ait<r>>iAtt*p 

"is very fond of shawls. By the solicitude of His Majesty 
the manufacture of shawls in Kashmir is m a very thmnshm,- 
iftate." Bernier, who visited Kashmir in lutw A.D. with 
Aurangseb, says, » What may Iv ouis.derod pwdwjo 
Kashiuir. and the staple COnUXW)*ty whic h rtl <n bry 
promctoa the trade of bhe country am Id Is it with wealth, 
, Z p^digioue quantity of shawls, winch lu T imnufacture 
which nives occupation even to little children. In 



the vear 1739. Nadir Shalt sont an Ambassador to Constant*, 
nopl'o With fifteen elephant loads of presents to the Hultan, 
amongst which there were a number of Kashmir shawls 
which the Sultan presented to the wives ,.f the ambassadors 
in his Court. The Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, 
who ruled from 1720 to 1742 A.D., was presented with a 
shawl of a floral design which he liked very much and he 
ordered that Rs. 40,000 worth of shawls of the same design 
be manufactured and supplied to him annually. The design 
came to be called after the name of the Emperor, Buta 
Muhammad Shahi. 

In 1752 A.D. Kashmir fell into the hands of the Afghans 
and they too, like the Moghals, hail a special liking for shawls. 
The demand gave a great impetus to the improvement of the 
industry. Jamawar, Dordar and Qasdba or Rumal of diverse 
and beautiful designs were manufactured. The trade became 
extensive and there was great demand for shawls in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Turkistan and latterly in Russia. 

In 1796 A.D. in the time of Abdullah Khan, an Afghan 

Governor of Kashmir, a blind man, named Sayid Yahaya, 

had come from Baghdad as a visitor to Kashmir, and when 

he took leave from Abdullah Khan to return, the latter gave 

him a present of an orange-coloured shawl. The Sayid, having 

gone to Egypt gave it as a present to the Khedive there. Soon 

after. Napoleon Bonaparte came to Egypt with his famous 

fleet with the object of harassing the English in India, but it 

was smashed up by Nelson on the Nile. The Khedive gave 

him this shawl as a present. Napoleon sent it to France 

and it attracted the fashionable people there. French traders 

soon came to Kashmir and exported shawls of various designs 
to France. 

Under the Sikh rule also, the trade was in a flourishing 
condition. Moorcroft, who visited Kashmir in 1832, savs 

The whole value of shawl-goods manufactured in Kashmir 
niay be estimated at about thirty-five lakhs of rupees per 
annum. D.wdn Knpd Rani was Governor in 1827 AJ>. 
and Jon the trade was m a most prosperous condition, but a 

iSt tS*S 3** 2* iu ™ Mian Singh's time m 
ISM, which gave a crushing blow to the manufacture. 

A\ Leu Maharaja Gulab Smirk k~ .i i 

1S4G A.D., the sha^l tradet^S ifej" * 



niie of it* most glorious epochs. The income to the State 
(mm 1 840 to 1 809 was, on an average, seven lakhs of CUpMf 
MMnum. Tu Maharaja R&nbir SingliV time the export of 
wis valued, on an average, 28 laklw of rupees per annum. 
There was again great demand for shawls in Fram e and other 
European countries. 

The French Agents who came to Kashmir for the 
purchase of shawls were : 



Year. Nairn*. 

1856-57 Petit 

1856-57 Oujouftnet 

1860-63 Lehreton 

1863-70 Olive 

1866- 71 Lefebvre 

1865-68 Gomel in 

1867- 70 Bruchard 

1865-82 Dauvergne 



No. of yearn Name of Pi nm Patoluafalff. 
on duty. 

1 Chevieuse Atdiertot. 

1 Fraiiiy Gramanine. 

3 Do. do. 

7 Do. do. 

5 Do. do. 

3 Cie. des Indes. 

3 Oshcde Blernont. 

17 f'ic. des Indes. 



Messrs. Uhlan & Oo. were the agents of -the State in 
France who sold shawls for the State. Wallace Brothers of 
London and Hoschede, Poule, Tissier k Co., of Paril W«M the 

agents of Khwaja Amir Ju Qango, then <>ne of the chief shawl 
traders of Kashmir. Laronsse says — " Tn Spite ci heavy dit f 
levied by t lio French Government, 1 10 Franca on a piece, what- 
ever its value, the trade flourished." Those were palmy days 
for this industry. All Kashmir and its wife were busy antass- 
mg handsome fortunes in the *h».wl trade. Night was joint 
labourer with the day in the busy pastime of making poM 
out of the industry, and, the shawl merchants became so rich 
anil luxurious as to put milk in place of water in their hut/a*. 
A shawl was then manufactured by Mirza Ali Karkhandar 
which fetched as much as Rs. 12,500. 

Having thus touched the aj>ex of its prosperity, the shawl 
trade now began to dwindle. The Franco-German war of 
1870 and its disastrous consequences inflicted an almost 
mortal injury on it. The fashion of using shawls changed. 
The little flickering life in the trade that remained, was 
practically extinguished by the famine of 1878 and 1879. 
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Mnharajft IWnbir Singh nobly ropod with the famine and 
advanced ton lakhs of rupees to thr shawl manufacturer* 
but the shawl trade never WOOTWtd from the shock. A large 
number of shawl weavers loft Kashmir and settled in Amritear 
and Lahore whore, UP to this date, their descendant* weave 
shawls. Tho art aUo lust all it« eharms, as imitative attempts 
to reproduce designs dictated by the West, which had no 
affinity with the real art, had been made, and tho old artistic 
designs, the result of the earnest thinking of thousands 
of minds spread over hundreds of years, had been givon up. 
Sir George Birdwood says :— ;t The Kashmir trado in shawl has 
been ruined through the quickness with which the caste 
weavers have adopted ' the improved shawl patterns which 
the French agents of the Pari* import-houses have set before 

them." 

The last blow on shawl industry was dealt by a manu- 
facturer of the name of Kerr. He began making colourable 
imitations of Kashmir shawls in his Scotch town of Paisley. 
These were sold at about ^th of the price of the rcnl article 
and came within the reach of domestic servants in lar^e 
households in England. When the cook and the housemaid 
both appeared on Sundays in cheap imitations, ladies found 
it impossible to go on wearing the matchless products of 
Kashmir. M. Dauvergnc and M. Bijex, who were then 
engaged in this trade in Kashmir, found that it was gone and 
then they turned their attention to the carpet industry. 

The shawl trade was controlled by a Department called 
Dagshawl or Shawl Marking Department. The Dagshawl 
office was located in a large house at Saraf Kadal in Srinagar 
which still exists there. It originally belonged to a man 
named Majlis Raj who had come from the Punjab in 1685 A.l>- 
and possessed property worth one crore of rupees which he 
lost in a plunder of the city in the time of Ibrahim Khan, a 
Governor of Kashmir appointed by Aurangzeb. The Dig" 
shawl came into existence in this way. During the Afghan 
>eriod saffron and grains, which the State got as its own 
share, were sold by the State at higher than the market rates 
to the inhabitants, of course against their wishes. The 
selling was called Niliv or Tarah. The loss that this system 
entailed on the people was ruinous. It told very severely 
on the shawl weavers who then numbered 12,000. In the time 




the AfuWn Governs. Bin Karim Dad (1776-83 A.D.), 
i ... l( tlCl . aU.li-h.Ml ami in lirti « i it th.- shawl u.'.iv.-rs 
were made to pay a small tax which was called Qiisvr-i- 
siffi. Subsequently. Haji Karim Did, at the suggestion 
of his Peshkar. Pandit Day* Ram Quii, abolished the Qasur- 
i^shali. but levied a tax on each piece of pushmina manufac- 
tured. The pushmiita was caused to lx« brought More a 
State Official called Daropah Dagshawl and its price was 
assessed bv appraisers called Muqim or Wafarosh and lj pie 
per rupee was recovered as duty. It is said that the income 
of the Dagshawl on the first day of its establishment was 
1 anna 4j pies only. Then, in order to see that no smuggling 
mteht occur and that every piece manufactured did not go 
without payment of duty, guards, called Shaqddrs, were 
appointed by the State. Small pieces, sometimes only a few 
inches in dimensions which had been woven by a shawl 
ever, were cut away and taken to Dagshawl. When 
such pieces were made, they were patched up into a 
piece of the required dimensions and it was stamped and made 
over to the Khurdies (the agents of shawl manufacturers) 
after recovering the duty from them. Nobody could sell a 
piece which did not bear the stamp of Dagshawl in token of 
pavment of duty thereon. The evasion of the payment 
made one liable to condign punishment. In 1806 A.D., 
in the time of the Afghan Governor, Shcr Muhammad Khan 
Mukhtar-ud-daula, the duty was enhanced to 3 pies per 
rupee ad valorem. In the time of his son, At a" Muhammad 
Khan (1806-13 A.D.), there were 18,000 looms working, which 
increased to 34,000 when Sardar Azim Khan became the 
Governor of Kashmir in 1813. Azim Khan revived the old 
SQiv system and gave ten kharwars of ehdU per loom. The 
shawl produced on the loom was taken by the State and the 
price of shdli, together with the amount of duty leviable 
the shawl, was recovered from the price of the shawl. When 
Kashmir passed into the hands of the Sikhs, there had 
remained onlv six thousand looms and yet the duty was 
further raised to three annas per rupee ad valorem, and twelve 
Icharwara of shdU at three rupees per kharwar, of which the 
actual market pad* was only one rupee, were isnued for each 
loom. The industry would have been extinguished had not 
a far-sighted man, named Jawahir Mai, been then the Darogah 
of the Dagshawl. He, in order to save the industry fro" 



11 m.ivksevl t ho yr'n-v «'f shawlr* l>y duo quarter 

^, t The Lull -a* thai ,! 

T i , I 1 ueou four anna. le« per rupee from t he barogah 
7 i t sW to I nn. The latter would give him, after 
and .oil t*\/ h * of t]u> dtiil advanced, a cheque lor the 

on another shawl weaver who was State debtor, to 
him from the amount of arrears outstanding against 
all shawls wore ^^ffSg^Si 

traders purchased h,m " -, Iu M ^ L Lncemel 

weavers enioved some relief in spite of Ma ermanceniem 

, v v.,,lthe Vil»c andiuashort tune the number of looms 
ofdutvatul h, -W.t.an ^ ^ Gt>vemor 

STKri 4 iffii. JSe^Misr Bliola was appointed 

« lH*5ah of the DdcsWl and he levied a t« of Ra. . ^ 
lb loom at which tke weavers worked, mi ^- 
selling of ununs to them was continued. He to^W 
, w lve lakhs of rupees ,« )«r| . l^^CS 
but it meant suckma out all blood bum the # ^2*- A jl £! 
tyrannies of Bhola Sa ■ w. v added the wrath 
shape of tfood and f amino Mvd the tvsdt was the number 
looms shrank to 1.200. Colonel Mian Singh was now the 

Governor of Kashmir. He was a f^jffS^!t£ 
wintrodiieed the old system of Jawahir Mai yn.h ; he^- 
that, in the course of four years, the numWl«m> in.rea^ 
to 6,000. Bhola Xath was succeed by Ram IKd J. 
Daawah of the Passhawl. It was represented to him by the 

bandar, that no sooner ha,! a man learnt taw** 
ptobahlv some of employer's tr.-ule secrets t..an oe ^ 
value in labour market ami every effort W8 "»o 
master's rivals to secure l is service. The practice of entic . - 
awav an operative was then-lore made }«iah The sb»wi 
weavers wen- thus in absolute charge of the Karkh&n-ars 
or proprietors of factories. They became their slaves .- • 
forced to work very hank In the first year of his appoint- 
ment Ram V>y*l fixed Hs. ft? as tax jx-i lauau mm! bet 

gave per loom 20 kharvars of sWi at rupees per lhanper 
five khonmrt at tke actual market rate which w»* 
Re, 1-4. In the »ro«d M* Ma Pval addt-d 21 ifcanpo" 
to the A"»b'«\ making the total quantity of the 
274 kh»rwrt. the price of which was Kr. S2. and this. tofiethe-t 

xeifh the ant v . JJJ £ r _ ' 
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In the time of Bhekh Ghulam Mohidin (1841-40 A.D.), 
DM was appointed as IMrogul. and he further enhanced 
C dutv hv iy rupees and continued the Nthv as m the time 
of Mian Singh. Each loom™ to have 2* men that „ 



adults and one hoy, and Re. 170 were to he recovered 
,,er loom. In those -lays there were only five thousand 
looms and 22 shawl weavers are Haul to have cut on 



lOUXUa BlliU #41 r*i>««* 

thumbs in order to be disabled to pursue the profession of 
shawl weaving and thus be saved from the tyrannies of their 
KArkhandars. 

The tyrannies had at last an end. In 1846, Shekh Imam 
Din came as the Sikh Governor and he set the shawl weavers 
free from the bondage of the Karklumdars and remitted two 
annas per kharwar i'n the rate of shdli advanced as Aiiio. 
He also made the Karkhanddrs give three rupees as reward 
to each weaver and increase their wages by one quarter and 
nav one-third of the NUiv themselves. This revived the 




During the reign of Maharaja Gulab Singh (1846-57 A.D.) 
them were 27,000 weavers working at 11,000 looms. Pandit 
Raj Kak Dar was appointed as Darogah and he was to recover 
and pav to the. State twelve lakhs of chilh rupees. The 
weavers" had to pay 4!) chilkies each and they were again 
kept in charge of KArkhandars and none could go from one 
Karkhdndar to another. The consequence was that the 
weavers were forced to work hard from morning to evening 
and 4J dumries were paid to them as wages for weaving tin- 
thread wound on 1,000 twigs. A weaver could thus earn 
seven or eight ehilki rupees per month, out, of which lie had 
to pav five chilkks as tax and had to l.ve on only two or three 
chilkies Borne lazy and sickly weavers could earn only 
two or 'three rupees per month and could not pay the tax 
and thus became Government debtors. 

In 1868 4.D., Maharaja Ittnbir Singh remitted the tax 
of 48 ekilkus by II chilkies, and three years a le r rc,.« . ted 

four annas from . amh of 15 khawar* of ^ " 

weaver had to pay at 2-4-0 ohMet a kharwar, and oulced to 
receive pVshml* in lieu of cash. For ten years this system 
S S as the demand for shawls in Europe declined, 
tl State slrTd much loss. The KArkhdnddm too l*eame 
^ ^Slin wtS. the Maharaj. reduced the tax from 
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37 C*l/*iV.« tt» lOc/nttiV*. NV.M v.-ur thr lax was llrAi/ti^ 
per man ami the -Vj/ir wa* inully hIhiIihIiimI. Owing to the 
famine of 1877 and tlw declining uVmuml of shuwl*, the 
wl weavers were reduced to poverty and tlut Maharaja 
n abolished the tax altogether and in its place a permit 
aty of 20 chilkien and custom* duty of U cliUkies, i.e., 
31 chilkies per cent, oil tho value of tlie kIihwIh sold or 
exported were recovered. This too was remitted in 1886 by 
Maluirajii Pratap Singh when he ascended tin (l<nhh. 

There remained customs and octroi duties on the shawl 
wool and shawls, which was Rs. 6-10-3 per cent., and these 
were also remitted in 1901 A.D. 

The account given above shows that the shawl trade 
policy from the very beginning carried with it the germs 
of its decay. It overlooked the fundamental community 
of interest of both the employer and the employed in the 
success of their joint enterprise. By attempting to wrest 
all profits from the labourer, the "employer over-reached 
himself and killed the industry. The shawl weaver was 
considered an inferior order of creation as the proverb would 
indicate : — 

Sim muhima soteal, rani nmhima Kluinclavdv." 

" If any kind of meat cannot be had, one can still get a 

mallow, and if a husband cannot be had. one can still get a 
shawl weaver. 

The shawl weaver was ruled with a rod of iron and held 
w,rW £ * r ?' en * 1,!SS Potency against which he was 
ar P <l tn U , P - a P^arious livelihood. None 

mow with feeble and ««S weaver ~ a P^ase tMUf 

industry live under such T2t How col,ld ,lle 

Thi , * i i ^ .• cono »"«=any unsound condition? 

will ft diel onS TJ^y dead j* aor 

uder the treaty of 1S16 with H,^ f ' this commodity. 



The MCBeni position of Bh»wl manufacturers may be 

compared to miserable jerry-built cottages rising over the 
ruin* «»{ a city ol grand edifices of architectural beauty. The 
quality of pu'tkm is not like what it used to be, the dyeing is 
imperfect, the old designs are abandoned and cheap showy 
roods have taken the place of real works of art, in the same 
manner a* chrome prints have replaced master paintings 
in oil. Many shawl weavers have, as has been stated before, 
left Kashmir and settled elsewhere ; others have taken to 
carpet-making or embroidery. Still the number of shawl 
weavers is large. The Census of 1921 registered five shawl 
and one Mskia shawl factories in Srinagar. 

The following articles are now produced : — 

1. Plain pushnina. 

2. Long shawl with border, palla and kunj, Ekrukha and 
Durukha. 

3. Jama war, Ekrukha and Durukha of various patterns 
or designs. 

4. Saries. 

5. Ladies' embroidered shawls— half shawls, with 
embroideries so arranged as to show both the exposed surfaces 
when folded across the middle. 

6. Capes, blouses, chogas and dress pieces, with needle 
work called Davkar and Katunkar. 

Ekrukha Jama wans still find market in Persia, Afghanis- 
tan and Hyderabad. Durukha Jamawars and long shawls 
are in demand in Bengal. 

The use of imported European wool threatens the extinc- 
tion of what remains of the shawl industry. Cheap German 
and Australian yarn is imported in lar^e quantities and is 
!3 for p va , noU8 FVW for which pushm was formerly 
used. Baffle is made from this wool and sometimes sold 
as puskmwa The raffle is rough and not durable and 
altogether a mxusv article, but, in the hands of the expert 
weavers of Kashimr, it is a clever imitation. Real pmhmiZ 
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A1 U l.^i a \i\vW\iw, hut II"' lih> of mill* , ■ „«1 i, l0n . i| mn 
three »r (our your*. 

|l in, oi OOttWOi telPOiilbU fcw tin* »hawl iiiflimtry to 

NMiB Iti l"**' poiltion. I' |M difficult to iuui^im* that fiiHhioi 

will wain turn in favour ol tin- K^lumr nhuwl. h will m-vi-r 
Ih< auuin lit' 1 B»rn^n\ • pli rin i i of a \M-.|«lm« IroiiKwiui 

in B uro|H , KMhion 1m h tfrnit tyrant , Dm thm- umtjgi, 
[ a lhl . PmoU diviliMd world ol mi awak^nm^ of trim nrtiltifl 
inHhnci and it m I>wiik aeknowlodtf. d thai the traditional 
hiuidirrnfl work ol I lie KuhI represent** the Iu^Iu'mI |M«rfeelion 
. I mi M Ii provide**," aK a reernt writer mu\>, " example* ol 
ibaoltttc p#rfeetinn for th«» inn pi rut ion of i hut general elevation 
of thought rad tiding which nil trim Htudent* receive from the 
rontrmphition of nmni.opa.ceH of art ami invent ion, without 
W hicl it ll ImpOMtbU t- «00l in Hi.y human undertaking' 

There i. , therefore every Ikijh- of Hum muMvrpirce of tin- 
W&Vtr'n art iifain receiving tin* appreciation il de*erv«N ( H 
Bay not reiimwur in thoaaino forma* before, hut may rc-iuwerl 
ihull in another form more adapted to modern taate, which 
in diitinotly ohlMiuin^ into the artinttoi In the hiHtory of the 
KaHlimir tdiawl I here have been many jhtkhIk of ruin anil 
revival, ami lit.* prewmt, I think, ih Mm time when an earned 
effort ih needed nml ( if dour in the ritfht manner, tin- en-alum 
of the KiiMhmiri wenver'i looffl may again heeonie the ihonI 
faihionahlc garment in Europe. 

Put mI.iiwI i ' not the Ih'-iiII and end all of the indnsl ricr 
The KaMhmiri fimln Neope, for fun nrti»lie fucultieH in many 
other direotioU. Thr induHtrinl development of Brf&agaZ law 
\u vn VOty rapid in rer.-nt y.-urH, thanks to I he peaee and 
OO&tanttnont enjoved under the bonign rul« of 1 1 ih HiglmeNS 

tl»' Mahirija. The pretest* leading imluatriefi Me w ' 

carving, iilv«r and ooppef work, embroidery, /Hipu r 

and Qftftttta. They hAVe Attained to a decree of r\.vlh'ii«v 

ami thoii qualities ate buH improving. Thene worlw of art 

nr.. in ^creating demand n\\ Wtt fcg, Wol | ( | au ,| ,| lt . rr |H 
bhOItfonh a yrrut Md pVOtporoiiM futiir«« U-fo.v thin oQUd 

Tim Kahhmih Cahi-kt Indvhthv. 

KMhillil i^ OeUbttted in both pnw<. nml (MM'trv for id* 
„Murnl beauty mm! it*. |H...pl,. for thoir intollim'iicv and 
uHintir fmultv. KavoimM by » iom|H.r*tr cliniiit.., and 





•tt twilurftl mtt* ill brain 

ifattt tint* bIniwhiI a lapnufv f„ f 
,ll *p|Jie*ti«Mi in milii-trim Nat or* \-r..-,.\. <\ him 
atnimUnor r * w nt»t*naU which hw urnuM rajwra- 
fartured into artiolm ..I lux.irv. dmpUving '» highly rrfiwpd 

*|tiMK l**tr IIV«I dtdicatrlv lit luiritwihV With thr l--,».|f,f«| 

tcvnetio* with ul,,,K ll ' ^ "»n«MMW. The thick gr*n> 
wxxhI>. I ho wealth <>f llnwrm, thr iiwuinlrriri K riv.T, Hi.- calm 
Ufrm mitt mountain* crested with -now looking OB, 

showed wonderful patterns of N;i!nr.''« iim-st arts, an*] th. 
lid not no unobserved by the intelligent eye of the Kashmiri 
whoso imitative instinct was drwlojied to a marvellous 
degree. Shown a pattern, no matter how intricate and 
elaborate, ho tried and tried a«ain until he hurceeded in 
copving it truly and faithfully. The dignity of labour WM 
thoroughly understood by him and he ever applied himself 
to arts and crafts. Assured of his position and also assured 
of his purpose and value and, therefore, not needing to 
accumulate wealth, and observing, too, the desperate struggle 
for existence of others not lucky enough to know skilful 
labour like himself, he gave to his work that contentment 
of mind and pleasure for its own sake which are essential to 
artistic excellence. 




One of the principal industries in which the 
attained mastery and the products of which are even to-da 
esteemed in Europe and America is carpet-weaving, rhe art 
was introduced into this country by Zam-ul-abdin who ruled 
in Kashmir from 1423 to 1474 A.D. He was one of the beat 
Muhammadan kings— good, merciful, generous and kind, 
» patron of learning and arts, and, above all, of tolerant 
principles. He was 'surnanied, and deservedly, B*t »tt w 
the Great King. This is not the place, nor nun* the hand, 
dl cribs his eventful and benevolent rule whirl, healed the 
lacerating wounds and lulled the "ail q| the Peopfe which he 
r*<! . |H .r,.dlv Dnhlu). U.mhan Mud.. Mkamlor the 

I'*nocw»t arid Ali Shah had. during the previous one hundred 
•--tf.. ,. a uH«l, th.. u.r.m.itH of which have *W*fl M \" 
H the hintory of Kaalmur. 

It will h* interesting to know how Z«wmiUM« wm% 
'"th* introduction of ( -fir|iet-wi-aviiiji into Kashmir, in . 
Timor Lm,„ or Taiiirrlm, after hw coiiqiwrf ol 



and Turkistan. «nw to India. Blunder But-shikan m* 
then the ruler of Kashmir and when Tamerlane reacbr! 
Attock. Sikander wrote to him acknmvltnlging him as his 
liege lord. Tamerlane was pleased at this and sent him on.' 
elephant and other gifts in token of his accepting Sikander's 
allegiance. On receipt of these, Sikander sent several precious 
articles as presents to Tamerlane and wrote to him praying 
for the honour of being permitted to come in his audience to 
pay homage to him. Tamerlane replied that he should 
come to meet him at Attock when he would be returning 
after the conquest of Hindustan. When Tamerlane ^vas 
returning to Samarkand after his sanguinary and plundering 
career in Hindustan, Sikander started from Srinagar with 
various rare articles which he wanted to present to him at 
Attock. But he had not gone farther than Baramulla when 
news was received that Tamerlane had already proceeded 
from Attock towards Samarqand. Sikander then returned 
to Srinagar and 6ent hi6 second son, Shahi Khan, then a 
young boy, with the presents to Tamerlane at Samarqand. 
Shahi Khan carried out his father's mission successfully. 
Tamerlane bestowed much favour upon Shahi Khan, but- the 
latter could not obtain permission to return to Kashmir 
for seven years. During this long period Shahi Khan took 
the opportunity of interesting himself in the arts and crafts 
of Samarqand which, being the capital of the great conqueror, 
was in the height of its wealth and glory. When Tamerlane 
died in 1405 A.D. while conducting a vast expedition against 
China over the mountains of Tartary, Shahi Khan returned 
to Kashmir. 

Sikander died in 1416 A.D. and was succeeded byto 
eldest son, Sultan Ali Shah. The latter ^ ed J or tl *Z 
seven years and then Shahi Khan ascended the uuw. 
assuming the title of Zam-ul-abdin. Imbued ^WgJjS 
of kingship, he set himself to improve the material mm ./ 
of the countrv bv energetically sustaining and de ^" q ^ i:( i 
manufactures! He brought carpet-weavers from &* 1 J^,-. 
and started the industry of carpet -weaving in tins - 
He also brought saddlers, book-binders, B?™™ 1 £ £ t [ e r*, 
tndche makers, paper manufacturers, lapidaries, s o r q ail d 
midwives, musicians, and firework makers from 
and made them settle here permanently. 
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BBrsa Haider of KashgaT, who came to Kashmir in 
1504 A.D. and became lit.- Minister of Sultan Nazuk Shah, 
the then ruler of Kashmir, writes b his hook Tarikk-t- 

Rash id* : — 

" In Kashmir one meets with all those arts and crafts 
which are in most cities uncommon, such as stone-polishing, 
stone-cutting, bottle-making, window-cutting, gold-beating, 
etc. In the whole Maver-ul-Nahar (the country beyond the 
river Oxus, i.e., Khurasan) except in Samarqand and Bukhara, 
these are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir they are 
even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zain-ul-abdin." 




Zain-ul-abdin turned Kashmir into a smiling garden of 
tries, inculcating in the hearts of the people sane concep- 
tions of labour and life, and also implanting in their fiiinds the 
germs of real progress. He introduced correct measures and 
weights and made artisans and traders take solemn oath 
(which in those halcyon days one coidd not easily break) 
not to kill their golden goose by cheating and swindling. He 
thus promoted commercial morality and integrity and 
industrial righteousness — qualities which constitute the back- 
bone of a people's credit and reputation. The motto of the 
Kashmiri trader was. — Bdzigaras chheh bdzi garas, " A swindler 
swindles his own house. " It was through these virtues that the 
K;i>hmtris successfully carried on their shawl trade of half a 
I'rore of rupees annually with distant corners of the globe at a 
]>eriod when Kashmir was an isolated country and communi- 
cation with the outer world was very difficult. How regret- 
table it i« that the people now have been slowly drifting from 
their old moorings. It, however, proves, be3-ond all doubt, 
™* industrialism has greatly declined ut the present day. 
With its growth, craftiness and chicanery give way to an 
"ncreasmg straightforwardness of dealing between man and 
ma «, the people being lifted up to a higher standard 
commercial morality. 





Zam-ul-abdin died after a glorious reign, extending o 
fire than 51 years. Long was his death lamented and even 
£r t> *\ lB ^ t ' i0 P eo P^ e Ta ^ e ms name With reverence and 
the it as a wor( * °* £ 0O< * omen - ^° tr 'bute can repay 
* debt Kashmir owes to him forever. The poet chronicled 
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le yea r of hi» demiBo in thin feelingly ren.lered Peniaa 
stanza — 

Sukdn Zain-ul-dbdin md khima far Khulih-lmin 
Be ndr shud tdj o nagin be hUr shud arzo samd 
4z bahri tdrikhash 'at/an be sar shudah andcr jahdn 
'Adk haram '*» o \dam jdh o hasham mlh o saja. 

11 Sultan Zain-ul-abdin went to dwell in heaven. 
The crown and the seal became lustreless, the earth and 

the sky became gloomy, 
From that date evidently headless became in the world 
Justice and generosity, learning^and power, glory and 
pomp, peace and tolerance." 

The carpet-weaving industry flourished ever afterwards, 
but once it declined entirely, so much so that there was no one 
in Kashmir who knew the art. Three hundred years ago m 
the time of Ahmed Beg Khan, one of the Emperor Jahangir's 
Governors of" Kashmir from 1614 Co 1618, a Kashmiri, named 
Akhun Rahnuma, went to perform the Haj pilgrimage mi 
Central Asia. On his way back he visited Andijan in Persia 
where carpets were manufactured. He learnt the art and 
brought the carpet-weaving tools with him from there. He 
taught some people and made them re-start the industry in 
Kashmir with the result that they made a fortune out of it. 
Once, it is said, he went to them but, proud with their wealth, 
they would not recognise him. Akhun Eahnuma thereupon 
cursed them, Zindus dung-dawdl marit nirnak nah kafan tin, 
meaning that " during lifetime they may live in plenty and 
when dead even cloth for their shroud may not be forth- 
coming." The carpet-weavers, though on the whole well-fed 
and well-housed, work for the minimum sustenance ana 
cannot afford to lay by any money, and they ascribe it to 
Akhun Rahnurna's curse. Akhun" Rahnurna's tomb is at 
the Gojwara Mohalla in Srinagar, and is held in great rever- 
ence by carpet-weavers. 

The carpet is woven in the loom of a very simple con- 
struction i the warp threads, which are of cotton, are arrange" 
m parallel order upright and the fabric and pattern 
produced by coloured woollen threads upon the warp. 

method as in weaving the shawl is employed by W 
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^rnet-weaver in converting his original design, which in 
prepared by a Naqdsh, into a textile. Instead of working 
from a coloured drawing or diagram, he haa the pattern 
translated on paper into rows of symbols, each of which 
expresses the number of threads to be tied in and the colour. 
The man who translates the pattern into written " key M 
is called Khahan Wol. The weaver has threads of every 
required colour in double or treble folds wound up into balls 
hanging down from a string with its two ends tied horizontally 
irith the upper ends of the 6idepillars of the loom, and, with 
this written key, or f alim as called by the Kashmiris, he 
ties in the stated number of threads of "each colour as in the 
ciphered scrip, over each row of which a double woof shot 
of thick cotton twine is passed, the fingers being here employed 
instead of shuttle needles as the fabric is of a coarser descrip- 
tion. The woof is pressed down by an iron comb. The 
weaver cuts each thread, after its being knotted into the 
warp, with a curved knife and then the whole row is made 
even with the surface of the carpet by clipping with a shears. 
He does all this with marvellous deftness, knowing nothing 
of the patterns he is preparing, but gradually building up in a 
mechanical way the carpet on the warp before him. For- 
merly, the weavers used to tie in the threads of different 
colours by looking into the design itself, but His Highness 
the late Maharaja Ranbir Siugh ordered a large carpet for 
the Ajab Ghar Hall in which His Majesty the late King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, was to stay during his 
visit to Janiniu in 1875, and as the time for manufacturing 
it was short and the number of skilful weavers was then, 
it is said, only 13, Khwaja Amir Ju Gangu, who had the 
order to prepare it, introduced faUm, as in shawl-weaving, 
at tlie suggestion of a Khahan Wol, named Abli Mir, in weaving 
the carpet, with the result that even unskilful workers were 
employed and the carpet was prepared speedily. Since 
then this method, which is not only easy but also preel 
stakes, has come into vogue. 

Peisia i 6) an( i has been from the most remote times, the 
recognised* source of what is most truly artistic, durable and 
valuable in the manufacture of carpets. 

The pile carpets were made in Kashmir and attained great 
Perfection. The oldest Kashmir carpet* were of floral 
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with moKquoR, garde&ij wild wumftUi riUi&g At the 

1) tiTxh.bili^ a magnificat cr F i made in Ku*l,.„ ir2 *) 
years . W >. wan sent Irom Bijajmrv. low proficiency 
L Kashmir carpet -weaves had attained m reproducing 

ature'e lovely flighte on their looms, will bo apparent from 
tlio following anecdote 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh roulcl noyor visit Kashmir, though 

ho longed to do H(> ftml ov,m Ktar,,,(l ' n>m Lfthore 1,1 1832 fc o 
fulfil l"H desire, hut luul to return from Punch owing to the 
occurrence of famine in Kashmir then. Once ho wrote in a 
letter to Col. Midn Singh, one of his governors of Kashmir 
from 1834 to 1841— 

" Would that I could only once in my life enjoy the 
delight of wandering through the gardens of Kashmir fragrant 
with almond blossoms, and sitting on the fresh green turf!" 
The governor, in order to gratify, nay, to intensify his master's 
desire, got prepared one line green-coloured carpet, dotted 
with little pink Boots and interspersed with tiny little pearl- 
like dots, which looked like green turf with pink petals of 
almond-tree blossoms fallen on it and dew glistening thereon 
aa in the spring time. This was a masterpiece of the Kashmir 
carpet -weaver's art. Tt, was presented to the Maharaja lit 
Lahore, and as soon as he saw it, he was so struck with its 
heanlv of design executed in sueh artistic excellence that I"' 

tolled himself thereon to ©oategy, feigning to be rolling on the 
real Kashmir turf I The chief weavoW of this axquisite 
carpet wvro named h'a/.l Jan, Jahhar Khan and KamAI 
Ju, who were given a reward of a pair of golden bracelets cadi 
by the Maharaja. 

The car|n»t« of Kashmir, however, soon deteriorated. 
The modern craze for cheapness spoiled this as well at* OUWI 

works of art, The quality of the material was not equal to 

that of the past. The workmen lost the la rue conception 01 
their ancestor*. They would not teach one another, i»»d trade 
secrets were jealously guarded. The patterns lacked re pop' 
and there was not the time nor the inclination to produce the 
Md and highly conventional designs on a ground of extreme 
ploeeneae of stitch. Hut the greatest evil was wrought bv the 
W^portation of aniline and alizarine dves. In place of tho 
\y harmony of colour, bright magenta appeared. Tin* old 
Ionian tost of dropping a piece of live charcoal 00 * *■ 
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BP1 . if anv traces of the injury remained after brushing 
P a vthe singed top, is one we should hesitate to apply to a 
dern carpet. 

An endeavour was made in the time of Maharaja Ranbir 
oinohto improve the industry. A European trader, named 
Mr Chapman, came here about 1876 A.D. to nuwufacture 



tc Lul eXDOrt them to Europe and Mian Lai Din, the 
C £ in charge' of the State Workshops, was directed by the 
tEia to a^ist him. Mian Lai Din deputed Kb. Muham- 
l „1 KhAh Paizar (whose house, by the way, is now occupied 
She Mission High School at Fateh Kadal) as his agent 
with Mr Chapman for rendering him all assistance he required. 
For two years Mr. Chapman worked and introduced new 
dMiRne and made carpets of improved qualities. But the> 
Sod l to satisfy a critical test in Europe. He then gave up 
the business and went away. After him M. Bigex a Irendi- 
man. came and commenced manufacturing carpets for tlie 
firm of Bon-Marche in France. He introduced fresh designs 
and brought also his own dyes from Europe, Bon- 
Marchc sent their agent, named M. Agard to Kashmir , to 
advise M. Bigex what designs would be liked in Europe. 
M. Agard was a connoisseur in selecting carpets of right designs 
but not in prescribing the designs themselves ; that is to say, 
he could not say so long as a carpet was being woven whether 
it would suit the taste of the customer or not, but would maKe 
declaration that it would suit or would not suit after the 
-.■pet was completed. M. Bigex manufactured a large 
.umber of carpets which were rejected by M. Agard and the 
consequence was that he suffered gTcat loss in the business 
and then he abandoned it. 

The attempts made by these two European gentlemen for 
improving the industry did more harm than good to the art 
Instead of conserving the true Kashmir style, they corrupted 
't by modernising and hybridising it under the influence 
"f foreign ideas, and the dyes they used were not quite 
fast. 

After M. Bigex, the industry was taken up by M<»- JJ; 
Pauvergne. Being himself a clever desigiust and expert, 
<\ycing and having had the experience of shawl trade in 
Kashmir and having also studied the European markets, 



i ..a monk iiicccfls in I We bu -tineas. His factory was 

AnSfXTS carted by Messrs. C. M. Hadow & ft,. 
SSfS/fiSSi*- which, according to the census of 1911, 
■n.nlm- 2 203 weavers, are now in a most flourishing condi- 
■ S ^ product excellent carpets of old designs. The forme, 
tho Grand Prix both at the Pans Exhibition of 1900 
CL ftSf Exhibition of 1906 with gold medal and 
wreath of cold • and the latter secured a bronze medal 
v th a certTfirate of merit at the Chicago Exhibition of 
1893 and a first class certificate with «U medal at the Delhi 
Durbar (1902-03) awarded by the late Raja Sir Baldev Singh 
of Punch Messrs. Mitchell & Co. supplied carpets to Her 
Maiestv the Queen both for Buckingham Palace and for 
Windsor, measuring 50' X 30" at a cost of £ 250 a piece The 
carpets of both the above firms are in great demand m Europe 
and America. Carpets with as many as 400 knots to the square 
inch are now made and silk and pushmma wool are sometimes 
used to bring out the more delicate shadings in the designs, 
and the stitch, which the Persian weavers used in order to 
give their carpets density combined with pliancy, has been 
adopted. Herati and Kerman carpets have been produced. 
The Yarkandi patterns were imitated, also the Tree of Lift, 
Swastiea and the Trisnla, all according to the prevailing taste 
of the period. The Ardabil mosque carpet was reproduced 
in exquisite finish of workmanship at Messrs. C. M. Hadow ^ 
Co.'s factory in 1902. It will be interesting to know the 
description of this famous carpet which is admirable aliKe 
for its 'fineness of texture, its beauty of colour and symmetry 
of design. It is in the Victoria and Albert Museum for wtucn 
it was purchased for £ 2,000. It measures 34 ft. by 1« »■ 
6 inches and contains 380 hand-tied knots to the square men 
which gives over 32,500,000 knots to the whole carpet, J» 
is so-called from a Persian town in the Province of Aderbwa- 
jan where it is said to have been obtained from a n**jT 
The main design comprises a large central medallion in w 
yellow, surrounded by cartouches of various colours, "'^"^ 
on a dark blue ground diapered with floral tracery. La- 
the corners is filled with a section of a large nieda m 
ounded by cartouches. The border is composed ot Wn 
d circular panels alternating with lobed outlines on a Dto 
und covered with floral embellishments, while at 
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summit of the carpet is a panel bearing the following devout 
inscription : 

Jus dstdni tuam dar iahdn pan&ht nut 
<an ward bajuz in dar hmvdhphc nut 
Amoli bandah iargdh Maqstttli Kdthdni Sana 946. 

. j: ng to the inference that the carpet was originally used as 
« veil or curtain for a porch, and that it was the work of the 
"slave of the portal, Maqsud of Kdshan, in the year of 
Hiira 946," corresponding to A.D. 1540. Kash&n is on the 
hi 4 road* between Tehran and Isphah&n where numerous 
manufactories of carpets, shawls, brocades and silk fabrics 
are still carried on. The pattern of the Ardabil carpet seems 
to be one perfectly distinct and regular, and, even did it 
present some slight obscurities, the puzzle could be easily 
cleared up by a careful and minute analysis and dissection 
of the whole work by the aid of practical geometry and 
conventional botany. 

Messrs. C. M. Hadow & Co.'s copy of this celebrated 
carpet was purchased by the late Lord Curzon for £100. 

The patterns now chiefly used in Kashmir are copies 
from the illustrations of Oriental carpete published by the 
Imperial and Royal Austrian Commercial Museum, and 
special attention is paid to make the colours fast. 

Sir George Birdwood writing in 1880 said :— 

" As a striking illustration of the corruption of native 
designs under European influence it is only necessary to 
compare the two old Kashmir carpets lent to the 

Museum by Mr. Vincent Robinson with the large K 

Durbar carpet exhibited by him at Paris in 1878. The two 
former carpets were probably made earlv in the last century. 
T he ground in one Is pale yellow and in the other rose of 
varying shades, and the floral pattern decorating it is in ha 
cones of variety of colours. The borders arc weak, as m all 
Kashmir carpete, not being sufficiently distinguished from the 
<*Atre, but the colouring and general effect are so serene ami 
Rasing that this does not a P1 >ear as a defect. The Kashmir 
u U'bar carpet exhibited by Mr. Vincent Robinson at 
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was a typical illustration of the modern manufacture of 
Srinagar.' The large scroll laid about its bolder* in such 
agonized contortions had evidently been copied from the 
shawl patterns introduced by Che French houses into Kashmir 
about ten years ago. The wool of these modem Srinagpi 
carpets is good, and the texture of the carpets themselves 
is not bad but it is hardly possible that they can ever again 
be made to satisfy a critical taste. The colours introduced 
are not suited for 'the floor of a room, particularly the green, 
even if they were harmoniously blended. The floor of a 
furnished room, in which the great need is to see the furniture 
distinctly, can scarcely be too grave in tone, and it is evident 
that the" Kashmir dyes are fitted only for shawls and portieres 
and tapestries for Walls where it is a pleasure to the eye to be 
attracted by lively colouring." 

But the industry has been revived and the carpets now 
produced under European supervision do not fail to satisfy 
a critical taste. 

The manufacture of carpets is capable of wide extension 
and has a great future before it, if only somehow aniline dyes 
could be kept out of the country, and the vegetable dyes, 
which are available in abundance on the surrounding hills 
and whose soft and permanent colouring of the shawls is still 
the admiration of the world, were iised again. These dyes 
are no doubt more expensive. At the time they were used, 
dyeing of one eccr of wool would cost 6 Jclidm rupees which 
valued as much as 12 British rupees of the present day, 
while now dyeing with the aniline dyes costs only 8 annas 
per eeer. This vast difference between the two rates tempts 
everyone generally to use aniline dyes, but a wise man, who 
wants to build up his industry on a sure foundation, will 
prefer the vegetable dyes. Besides, their cost under improved 
methods could be much reduced. If this was clone, the 
Kashmir carpets would command world-wide sale and the 
carpet-weavers, together with their employers, would derive 
immense profits therefrom. The carpet-weavers were ahva>f 
in demand in the past, hence the proverb Qdlklfas KM* 
til bdv, " A carpet-weaver is in demand even in famine times- 
They will be much more so in the future. Their hand, ns °> 
all Kashmiri craftsmen and artisans, is no doubt * U IT 
and wonderfully trained, but it has not yet been brongW m 



.vsteniiiru' und organic • co-operation with their eye and 
brain. When that is effected, it shall react upon the indus- 
trial arts and, again, shall react upon their mvn value in the 
mi market to an extent which can hardly be measured. 




Kashmir Papier Mache Industry. 

Kashmir is a land where Nature is entirely gracious. 
, fertile lands through -which the broad-bosomed Jhelum 
and its numerous tributaries meander ; its mirror-like lakes 
reflecting the mountains clothed in various hues and shades 
and crested with snow ; its lovely sceneries of green woods 
id meadows ; and its ideally healthy climate — these form 
~>jects of songs rapturously sung by poets like Moore and 
lemache. 

Beautiful environments have the effect of making man 
beautiful and of polished taste, and this explains the fact 
that the inhabitants of the Happy Valley are intelligent 
and quick in appreciating Nature's finest sceneries which they 
reproduce with marvellous fidelity in their works of art. 

Speaking of olden times, the simple life the Kashmiri 
lived left him in peace and plenty and enabled him to con- 
centrate his whole soul on his work and kept hie mind free 
and receptive to the voices of Nature and his own inspiration — 
the soul of Nature speaking to the soul of man. This cannot 
unfortunately be said of the Kashmiri of the present day 
whose artistic intellect, under the influence of modern craze 
for cheapness, and by the stress of living in these hard times, 
«s somewhat dulled. His art-works show marked degenera- 
tion in respect of technique, colour, and lighting, and aro 
lacking in balance. The artisan, bewildered in a forest of 
^It-understood beauty, has lost the large conception of his 
ancestors, though he still retains the artistic skill and cunning 
■merited by him from his forefathers. 

Papier mache is an art which Kashmir can claim as 
Peculiarly its own. It -was introduced, among many other 
61 into Kashmir from Samarqand by King Zain-ul-abdin 
anr?f r i lgned from 1323 to 1374 AD -* Messed f broad 
iwwnV a ^ outlook a *"* dominated with a desire to benefit 
■""Wind, he ruled with such equity and justice and did so 



much to improve the material prosperity of the people that 
one cannot fail to admire h.m. He taught the people that 
art and artifice were not even related by marriage and 
that art and honesty were bom in the same house,— an advice 
unfortunately forgotten too often by the present generation. 
His benevolent rule demands special homage, inasmuch as 
he lived at a period when he had no worthy and enlightened 
contemporary to emulate. In the world around him he 
could have found little to help him. He was a potentate 
encouraged to be tyrannical and selfish by tradition and 
especially by the examples of his father, Sikander the 
Iconoclast, "the account of whose horrible deeds blacken 
many a page of the Rajalarangini. Zaiii-ul-abdin was 
deservedly eurnamed Bad Sh&h or Great King. In spite of 
six centuries having rolled by since he lived, his name is still 
remembered with genuine reverence and gratitude. Take 
the name of Bad Sh&h before a Kashmiri and at once he will, 
with a happy countenance, rhyme it with " Pad Shah." 

The process of making papier nidche is very elaborate. 
It is a matter of days or even weeks. First, several layers 
of Kashmiri paper are pasted on the mould of a required 
article, or vasal as is called by the workmen, and then 
pulp made of Kashmiri scrap paper pounded and mixed 
with rice paste is laid to requisite thicknesB, and over it 
again is pasted Kashmiri paper, layer upon layer, by 
the repeated slow process of drying and adding. After ob- 
taining the correct shape, the mould is removed. Then the 
surface i3 made even by rubbing it with a file. All inequali- 
ties are made good and the knots, etc., removed. After 
that, it is wrapped round with thin cloth and covered with 
gulch. The gulch used must be from an old plastered wall 
of a room, which is ground fine and mixed with glue and 
water. The surface is then smoothed by rubbing it gently 
with a piece of hard burnt brick, called kurkut in Kashinin. 
Over this is applied a stain, called astar by the workmen, 
which is prepared by rubbing together with water a k in( * , 
stone called basvaiar which is found in a quarry at Manasbai. 
On this stain is applied sajeda Kashgari (white powder) mi** 
with glue and water, and over it the zamin or ground colour 
is applied. This colour mav be gold, cocluneal, ultra-manne, 
white lead, verdigris, ete! When dry, the outlines are 
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Generally drawn with zarda or yellow colour, and the spaces 
delineated for floral work are stained with astar and white 
paint. Then the floral work in different colours is traced, 
fhe art lies here. It is an interesting sight to see an old artist 
elaborating from memory, without the aid of any geometrical 
instruments, patterns of difficult artistic designs in rich and 
subdued colours. The opening work, called rakha or partdz 
by the workmen, is done with crimson or any other appro- 
priate colour. If the floral work is to be done in gold or silver, 
then over the spaces left for such work is applied the dor, a 
preparation made of zarda mixed with glue and sugar, and 
over it are applied gold or silver leaves. The leaves stick 
to only those parts where the dor has been applied. The 
opening work on gold or silver is done with soot dissolved 
in water with glue, or with purple or crimson colours. When 
thoroughly set, the whole is varnished with kahruba (amber) 
or sandirus (copal) dissolved in linseed oil. It is then kept 
in the sun to dry. After it dries, the surface is rubbed with 
a wet grass rope 'and washed clean. After this, gold or silver 
leaves are dissolved in water with salt and glue, and with it 
further opening work is done. Then the surface is polished 
by rubbing it with a piece of yasham stone (jade) which is 
imported from Khutan. Last of all, another coating of 
varnish is applied and it is dried in the sun. 

The art of papier m&che which involves a wonderful 
technical skill, is pursued by only the Kashmiri Muham- 
madans of the Shia sect, there being only one Suni 
ly pursuing this profession. There was only one man in 
whole of Kashmir who could draw sketches of crests on 
m&che work, which were so correctly drawn as to come 
up to the accuracy of photographs. This man was a Pandit, 
named Naran Murtsagar. He is now dead and, having no 
so & or a near relative, has not taught the mysteries of his art 
J° anyone, with the selfish object of keeping the monopoly 
10 himself. With his death, therefore, this branch of the art 
2 WW* m&che has sustained a heavy blow. There were 
" l »ny master-artists in the past who carried the papier 
**»e art to the highest pitch of excellence and the last o 
86 **** Turab who died about 50 years ago. 

tj,. The number of papier m&che workmen is about 1U* 
P T earn decent sums of money, but aesured of their readily 
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>av in« labour, they at. once .pond all they ttt, not eatfag for 

^ .._ rhr r..nM'<,uouoe i« that sometime* a workman 
I^V'no fuel in l« ; .s house to cook his mti mtk, but awiaed 
' firnl position in the labour market , ho iliMimutlej Ught- 
>dlv the timber wall of his house and it for the fuel 
feting it next day by selling the products of hm skill, 
his timber wall IB like the model of us art, viz., Nature, 
,Wom* alternate destruction and construction. At 
^TZi^I'e articles, valued at Rs. 15,000, are made 
KSSt 1 V l one time goods valued et lis 10,000 were 
sold at Kabul, and Rs. 20,000 in France and other European 
countries. The articles in demand in Kabul were i snuff boxes 
pen cases (qalamddn*), and trap. The qa lamdans wete of 
two kinds, masnadi (small) and farsln (large). Shields, bows 
and arrows with case, and combs were also made. Every 
Pandit in former times had a qalamdan of hie own which he 
carried in the OTdlc hound over his phiran or garment round 
his loin or under his armpit wherever he went. Ikese 
qakmddns were exquisite works of art. 

The Lamas of Lhassa at one time indented for a kind of 
table called SaJcsha on which were placed two books (Fehru) 
and nine pieces of wood. The table was beautifully worked 
m Chinese pattern in gold and red and green medallions. 

• Under the influence of the French shawl agents, other 
articles were made, such as boxes, vases and siiralns. 
Shawls were sent to France in papier ondche boxes which 
were separately sold there at high prices. Lacquered work 
was also used for the decoration of ceilings, and various 
other purposes such as palanquins, howdas, etc. 

B&. 500 were formerly collected as tax by the State 
m yapier mdche workmen in Srinagar, which tax was 
remitted by His Highness the late Maharaja Ranbir Smg 
in 1876. No workman of one firm could be employed oy 
another without permission, lest he should divulge the art 
secrets of one to the other. Maharaja Ranbir Singh great y 
patronised this industry and usually presented papier vidche 
coffee sets to his European friends. * 

The articles usually made now are picture frames, screens, 
bedstead-legs, tables, teapoys, trays, vases and gtove, 
handkerchief, card and stamp boxes, candlesticks, writing 
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ota ami various other articles. The work is extended to 
floral decorations and illuminations of books, memorials, 

eto. 

Papier mdche work lias greatly deteriorated of late. 
The Kashmiri artist does not adjust the size of his objects to 
their relative position in space. He abhors a vacuum. 
The articles formerly made were marked for colourings 
—subdued, subtle and full of gradations of tone and shade. 
The preparation of a pigment required many days' hard 
labour of rubbing it in a pestle with mortar and then it became 
so permanent as to la3t an age unfaded, but now cheap 
aniline dyes and German gold dust mixed with glue and 
suw and dissolved in water, and copal varnish with tur- 
pentine or spirit of wine are usually used which have no 
permanency. The best qalamddns are now seldom made, 
for there is no demand for them ; the times have changed, 
inkstands, pens, penknives and scissors, which the qalam- 
ddns were meant to contain, being provided free by the 
State to all clerks on their office tables which often jumble 
up like kitchen pots and spoons, soiling both the 
kitchen and the cook. The present-day qalamddn is the 
black and ugly stylographic pen with an unreliable nib to 
hoot. 

• 

In place of paper, soft-grained wood is now used. Papier 
mdche on imported cards or straw millboards passes for real 
work made on pulp and Kashmiri paper. Silver or white lead 
on yellow paint, and over it a coating of the varnish made 
of pyur dissolved in linseed oil, passes for gold work. No 
pains are taken to prepare a proper zemin, and the designs 
and workmanship are very inferior and often hideous. 
The quaint shaped surdhis or vases, the moulding of which 
is very difficult, are now seldom made. The old designs 
have given place to modern ill-conceived patterns. The 
new designs are iris, chenar, cherrv blossom, tulip and hyacinth 
a great display of colours but destitute of art. The 
mtneate free-hand scrolls are no more seen. The colours 
ate bad and the varnish is not properly applied. An old 
P*pier mdche article would retain its colour for 50 years or 
Jore and was none the worse even if dipped in water for 
^vs h i 8 a grea t pity that this beautiful art should be 
sacrificed for the sake of cheapness. 
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, then, is to be done to stem the tide of thin deterio- 
i ? The root cause of the deterioration of this and other 
rkfl of true art is misunderstood utilitarianism and sordid 
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One of the propulsive forces of the time lies in, the 
region of aesthetics. The growing desire for beauty is one of 
the most hopeful symptoms of a period when destructive 
appetites and passions make such a confused pattern of the 
page of history. But some people fill their houses with 
ehoddv and showy abominations which serve simply to debase 
and degrade their art sense. If you want a picture frame, have 
one of the best workmanship which must possess both technical 
and decorative qualities, or else have none. It is better to keep 
the room emptv than have cheap showy goods which, instead of 
decorating, disfigure it. It is necessary to arouse among the 
people a true appreciation of art and beauty which is as much 
an essential factor of the mind as is the capacity to recognise 
that two and two make four. They must realise that man 
does not live by bread alone, and that art is no luxury but 
the common property of both the poorest and richest ; it 
tends to elevate the mind and to create a dislike for all that 
is mean, dirty and sordid. The very presence of gracetui 
things at home is an education for all, and life, even in poverty, 
becomes pleasant when clad in beauty. When this taste is 



fostered and this sense of appreciation of beauty is MOW 
and the dislike for tawdry and vulgar rubbish is engenaereu 
in the minds of the people, then and then alone there 
be demand for the supply of works of real beauty anfl«* 
with the result that the artisan will receive the encomagemen 
he deserves, and the beautiful past will expand ana jro 
into a still more beautiful future. This will come 
when education on eesthetic lines is imparted both in 
and college and the interest of our boys is awakened to 
country's treasures of art and to all that is beautiful ana ^ 
There can be no doubt that the {esthetic faculty is a p 
divine nature which lifts mankind above the brute 
If the laws of Thythm were applied to our arts a littie ^ 
there would be a great gain in the inherent yalue ^ 
thought expressed, or the inspiration materialised. ^ 
endeavour to delineate, not the thing, but tho impres ei 
the thing creates, the great idea has been lost in » 1 
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ic*l insurrection that ha* followed the main issue. 
<3ehiml the r r « H0,lt understanding of the word art, there 
lies a beautiful, unexplored country in which it will not 
only be a joy to wander, but also we will become better and 
stronger beings because of our sojourn therein. Education 
on such lines would also react in immensely relieving 
and brightening the often dry and uninteresting routine 
of school and college work. " Art is a moral and intellectual 
educative force," says Mr. E. B. Havell, a great authority 
on Oriental Arts. It would enablo the boys to appreciate 
what culture really means. 

Side by side with the education of the type recommend- 
there should be technical education imparted to those 
boys who cannot go higher than a secondary school, so that 
the arts and the accumulated skill and cunning of centuries 
in the manufacture of materials and wares, which have com- 
manded the admiration of the world, may be preserved and 
improved. The Kashmiri has a great natural aptitude for 
ornamental designs which can be easily developed. Th^ 
power to draw really good designs is one of the fundamental 
factors in artistic expression, just as the ability to speak 
fluent English is essential to the expression of a beautiful 
thought in English. He has the power and acumen enough 
within himself to carry on the great traditions of the past 
in the beauty and skill of bis workmanship. What he 
now requires is the bringing of bis eye, mind and brain 
into systematic and organic co-operation with his hand 
which can be accomplished by technical education. Such an 
education will vitalise and breathe a new life into the indus- 
trial arts which will be the source of immense material pros- 
perity to the country. 

His Highness the Maharaja, whose benevolent and 
glorious reign is distinguished for advancing the welfare 
of the country, has established a Technical Institute which 
is presided over by an expert. They are really fortune- 
builders of the country who avail themselves of technical 
education offered to them — an education calculated to 
Promote their power of thinking, observing and experimenting 
correctly. Having attained this power, they will work 
wonders i Q developing the industrial arts and crafts, bo 
that thia country, which is a focus of attraction for seekers 
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.1 health and lovers of natural beauty, will also be a centre 
5 S? interest to art love™ all the world over. 

Paper-making. 

Prior to the introduction of the art of paper-making, 
K«A ratk was used for writing purposes in Kashmir. 
SShS-bark manuscripts were taken by European, 
siSlv German, scholars to their own coimtr.es where they 
2» ^served with utmost care and are being copied and 
Printed on paper. There are still manuscripts on birch- 
bark in Kashmir but their number » vety small. 

The art of paper-making is known to have originated m 
OA™, in the first or second century of the Christian era It 
wal brought to Samarqand about 1,300 years ago and there 
Ti e crude Chinese methods underwent considerable ; improve- 
ment, notably the invention of the transfer mould From 
Samarqand it was introduced into Kashmir during the reign 
of Zriii-ul-abdin (A.D. 1420-70) who imported paper-makers 
to estab si : the industry near Candarbal where water power 
was developed to pulp the rags, and at No wehera to the 
north of Srinagar, where vats were erected to turn the pulp 
So paper. In these two localities the industry has rerna.ncd 
ever since and without any improvement or advance ion the 
Persian methods which have been retained m their ent.ret . 
In Kashmir we have something which is rare and unique > 
the world to-dav, an art still being practised whicb, > M 
essential respects, has remamed unchanged m me tlicd 
appliances and product for 1,300 years, and which has wen 
preserved thus unaltered because of the excellence ana 
ingenuity of the original inventions on which it is founded. 

This industry is now in a state of indigence. Up to 
20 years ago the competition of imported machine-made nape 
wa^ not serious, but since then it has been rap.d and destrm, 

The following are the materials used in the manufacture 
of paper :— , 

1. Rags.— These axe old clothing, chiefly cotton, wit 
linen. 

2. Hemp.— A small quantity of hemp fibre P re P are( \ J 
villagers from the wild hemp plant, is sometimes beaten m, 
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. , •,]. rag Pi'lp- ^ if > intended to increase the 

does not call for much attention. 

3 Saz or Sazi.—\ crude carbonate of soda imported 
from the Punjab at a cost of 4 annas per lb., a ^Muant.ty 
R (about li seers per maund of rags) is mixed with the rags 
d uiinS the beating operation, as is also about f seer of slaked 
Hme with the object of assisting to soften the rags and 
aTonifv the grease they contain so that rt may be more 
eS hashed out. Used as they are in the cold, these chemi- 
cal can have no effect on colour. If the rags *M 
with them the effect would be considerable, as they then 
wol combine to fonn caustic soda (NaoH) winch is a power- 
ful decolouring agent. 

4. Fatkari.—k crude alum produced at Kald Bdgh 
in the Punjab. 

5 Starch.— Made bv the paper-makers themselves from 
rice 'About seven seers 'of starch is obtained from four seere 
of rice. Used as a sizing agent to enable the paper to carry 

ink. 

Preliminary Treatment of Raw Material*.—**® are sorted 
over and selected. They are also torn into narrow strips. 
During these processes the loose dirt gets shaken out. 

Washing.— This is done during the progress of the beating 
operation. 

Beatinq.-Hhh is the processor reducing the raw materials 
to a state of separation in which the ultimate filaments 
composing the natural fibre aTe free from each other 
and can be caused to float individually and separately m 
water. This is done by pounding in a stone mortar with an 
iron shod pestle actuated by a pivoted beam which is raisea 
by a spurred shaft driven bv a primitive form of water-wheel. 
The strips of rags are fed into the mortar by hand, lhe 
pestle has a square head shod with iron and thus presents 
four straight-edged cutting planes to the sides of the mortar. 
These chop the rag stripe into short pieces which drop under 
the pestle and are there pounded between its flat BUM** 
and the bottom of the mortar. The rags are worked slightly 
damped with water and small pinches of Saz and lime ar 
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thrown into the mortar at intervals. Tin- process is repeat** 
four times. With each ****** .tacce the rnat,r,al reach* 
a finer condition of subdivision and the fourth and final 
Ratine brings it into the required htate. IJetween each 
stage the pulp ifi washed in a trough formed by binding the 
rnds of a piece of cloth, about six fret long, round the waists 
of two men who then stand in a stream of running water in 
such position that the trough and pulp is immersed in the 
stream, the top edges of the cloth trough being above it. 
They agitate the pulp rigorously with their hand and the 
dirt passes through the mesh of the cloth and is carried away 
by the stream. The pulp ifi then drained and pressed into 
cakes about a foot square by l£ inches thick. These are 
exposed to the sun to blench. The bleaching effect is only 
on the surface and for about an eighth of an inch under 
it. But as the process is repeated four times, fresh surfaces 
are in turn exposed and the final result is a fairly good cream 
white. 

Considered solely with regard to its effect upon the 
materials, the result must be described as excellent. The 
natural length of the ultimate fibres is well preserved and the 
fibration or splitting of the fibre ends into fibrils, which, in 
process of moulding into a sheet, help the fibres to lay 
of, and interweave with, each other and thus increase the 
strength of the paper. 

Moulding.— The cakes of washed, bleached and beaten 
pulp are sent to the vats at Nowshera to be made into paper. 
The pulp cakes are kneaded in an earthenware pot with water 
under men's feet to bring them into a ' free ' condition in 
which they float in water. The pulp is then transferred 
to the vat with a large volume of water, the fibrous 
consistency of the mixture being under 0'5 per cent, of 
the whole. The vat haa no agitator to prevent pulp 
settling down at the bottom. There is also no preliminary 
straining of the pulp to arrest 4 knots 1 or unbeaten particles 
before reaching the vat. These simply go into the sheet 
and cause irregularities and blotches, some of which are 
picked off the sheet before it has consolidated on the mould. 
The thickness and the weight of the sheet are regulated (a) by 
the amount of pulp the vatman brings up from the bottom 
the vat by the gentle waving agitation he produces with the 
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lover part of his mould when he judges the mixture of 
pulp and water has reached the right consistency, and (6) by 
the number of 1 dips ' which he superimposes on the top of 
each other on his mould. Two thicknesses are in general use : 
one consisting of two dips and the other of three. The 
regularitv of weight and thickness is remarkably good and 
this practice of superimposing successive 4 dips ' adds largely 
the strength of the sheet. 

The Mould. — This ie merely a square of cloth stretched 
a wooden frame, the pulp being plastered over it. Jt 
embodies the principle of floating the pulp on to it, and, as the 
wet sheet can be transferred from it, one mould can be used 
by the vatrnan continuously, alternately moulding and trans- 
ferring sheets. Its advantage is that it moulds a sheet from 
one dip, and, being rigid instead of flexible, the wet sheet 
can be transferred to the transfer felt by one single and rapid 
motion. Further, in withdrawing it from the vat it creates a 
vacuum under it, which sucks a considerable amount of water 
out of the moulded sheet lying on its surface. 

Couching. — As it is the mould which is flexible, the 
i couch ' has to be flat and rigid. A sloping board, somewhat 
larger than the size of paper being made, forms its foundation. 
On it is first laid an old worn out mould and on this a square 
of damped cloth. These together form an underlying drainage 
system for the pile of wet paper about to be raised on it, but 
the cloth is also required to give the necessary fibrous surface 
to which the first wet sheet will adhere in preference to 
Bticking to the mould. Subsequent sheets are transferred 
on top of one another, the roughened surface of the wet paper 
being sufficient to cause the required amount of adhesion, 
block of paper is thus formed, which preserves the flatl 
and sufficient lv rigid form required to take the transfer _ 
a flexible mould. "When the block consists of about 72 sheets, 
bother board is placed on top and this is loaded with stones 
*&d left all night to drain. In the morning a final additional 
squeeze is given bv several men adding their weight to that 
°* the stones. 

^V^9- — The sheets are carefully detached from each 
2? spread carefully on a specially prepared smooth 
m^JT e *posed to the sun. Six to eight sheets are thus 
or pressed on one another; they adhere merely by 
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damp cohesion. Wfctt «» ' wnd ' >« «>ry, they are easily 
detached from each other. 

Suing Tliis is done with the rice starch. It is rubbed 

on both sides of the sheet by t he aid of a woollen mitt on the 
hand The sheet is then hung up on ropes to dry. It m 
acain dressed with starch and dried. For enabling the paper 
to carrv native ink laid on with the reed pen, this method of 

sizing B Mriy effective. Suc1 ' ink is not a tnle som,ion > but 
con«Uts of carbon (lamp-hlack produced from burnt rice) 
in a state of fine suspension. The water may spread into the 
surrounding fibres, but the colouring matter is filtered back 
and remains where it is laid by the pen. But for modem 
inks which are true solutions, such sizing is wholly ineffective 
and 'constitutes one of the most serious drawbacks to the 
usefulness of the paper. It is remarkable also for the enormous 
proportion of starch which the paper absorbs. Hence its great 
liability to insect and fungus attack. It is the starch which 
attracts them and there are few substances which are more 
attractive. The paper itself, unsized, is practicaUv indes- 
tructible bv any agencies less drastic than fire and acids. 
The only thing that is to be said in favour of starch 
sizing is 'that it is the most profitable part of the whole manu- 
facture. 

Glaiing.— The sized paper is surfaced or polished by 
friction with a piece of polished agate fixed in a wooden 
handle. The result is somewhat irregular, but, on the wuoie, 
' 'y efficient. 

Yield of Paper from Male-rials.— The materials composing 
e paper are rags and starch, of which the former produces 
70 per cent, and the latter 30 per cent, of the whole P™""" 
The starch yields practically its own weight without loss, 
although there is evidently a considerable loss in its translorm 
ation from rice. From one Khirwar of 96 seers of »IF 
received at the pulp mills 56 seers of paper are even tun . 
reduced, of which slightly under 40 seers come from rat, 
remainder being due to starch. The nett ultimate yw 
paper from the raw rags, excluding starch, is thereto* 
87 per cent. 

Production Costs.— It is stated that the total cost , 
producing one maund of paper is Re. 28-9-0, exclusive oi 
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profit or waees to factory proprietors. The present fignn 
Lay. therefore, be tabulated as follows :- 




Total 



per maund 
of paper. 



Rs. A. P. 

3 14 

3 8 

21 3 

28 9 



Quality of Paper Produced.— Considered solely from the 
point of view of the methods and appliances in use, the quality 
must he pronounced remarkably good. Its strength is 
excellent even when judged by modern standards hut. m all 
the other requirements of present-day demands, it fails 
badly. 

In 1917, Mr. William Raitt, f.s.c, Consulting Cellulose 
Expert attached to the Forest Research Institute, Dhera 
Dun, U. P., came in Srinagar at the request of the Kashmir 
Durbar, to give advice in regard to the improvement of the 
paper industry. He made most valuable' suggestions for 
improving the industry and prepared samples of paper which 
were of great strength and durability. 

Mr. Raitt sized samples with gelatine which he made 
from goat skin and used no starch. The gelatine was 
1 fortified ' by adding pure alum re-crvstalled from the local 
Fatkari. This size was of excellent quality, but in practice 
it would probably be preferable to import dry leaf gelatine 
from rabbit pelts. The waterleaf sheets were dipped in the 
hot size solution slightly pressed and dried over ropes. Cost 
would be about 12 annas per Beer of dry gelatine and 5 anr" 
Percent, in the paper is sufficient. Its cost j*r maund 
paper would be Re. 1-8-0 againbt the starch sizing which n< 
<*at*Rs. 3-8-0. 
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It is hoped that in near future some private enterprise will 
up this ancient industry and derive profit from it. 

It may be stated here that paper-making from wood pulp 
is also practicable in Kashmir. Suitable wood is found in 
abundance, such as the Silver Fir and Daphne Papyracia. 

Sericultuhf. 

Sericulture is an ancient industry in Kashmir. The silk 
of this country found its way to Damascus and Bokhara ; 
and the Issidones, the inhabitants of modern Khotan, were 
the chief agents in the transmission of silk into Western Asia 
and Europe by the Oxus over the Hyrcanian Sea and the 
Black Sea. Mirza Haider, who ruled in Kashmir in 1540 A.D., 
writes in the Tarikhi Rashidi — " Among the wonders of 
Kashmir are the numbers of mulberry trees cultivated for 
their leave's for the production of silk." Silk flaunted itself 
far beyond the widest area that can possibly be described 
as " fashion." Even a poor woman put it in the front rank 
of "necessaries" and cherished it as a mystic kind of 
franchise. She thus asserted a claim to the right of living 
gracefully no less than the most favoured of fortune. 

During the Pathan rule, this industry was dead and 
continued to be so during the Sikh rule. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh wanted to revive the industry 
and he succeeded to some extent. It was then placed in 
charge of Hakim Abdul Rahim. The modem industry, 
however, dates from the time of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
who in the year 1871 made an attempt to organise sericulture 
on a very large and extensive scale placing the industry 
under the supervision of the late Mr. Nilamber Mukerji, CLE., 
who made great efforts and succeeded in improving it. Ihe 
industry lingered on until 1882, and from that time to low 
the State left it to the silk-rearers. In 1881, the industry was 
under Pandit Prakash Ju Zitshu. He arranged ttirougn 
Mr. Johnson, who had gone to visit Yarkand, to get some 
seed on paper-sheete, and they yielded a fairly good crop. 
But again in 1882 the worms died. The industry, however, 
survived total destruction. It was latterly placed under tne 
supervision of Mr. R. Mukerji and the direction of Mr. 
Sir) Walter Lawrence. The silk produced was placed on tne 
English market with satisfactory results. 



la 1889, on the advice of Sir Edward Buck, Secretary to 
Government of India, it was decided to adopt the Paflteur 
system of microscopical examination. Good seed was 
imported from Italy and Franco and an excellent crop of 
rocoous was obtained. Sericulture was now placed undffl 
the supervision of Mr. 0. B. Walton who greatly improved it. 
Ten new filatures on the European principles with Italian 
ne machinery were erected at Ram Bagh where the 
resent Factory is situated. Seed was imported from 

npe. 

In the same year the attention of Sir Thomas Wardle, a 
silk-dver and manufacturer of Leeds and President of the Silk 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, who took great 
interest in the silk industry, was drawn to the decline of 
sericulture in Kashmir, and in 1890 he advised the Kashmir 
State through the Resident to revive the industry on a 
commercial scale and in a more scientific and extensive manner. 
On his advice the State appointed an expert who insisted that 
it should directly engage itself in the industry and not leave it 
to private enterprise. As the indigenous seed was mostly 
destroyed, seed brought from Italy and France was distributed 
among the ryots. The desirability of continual import of 
foreign seed was once seriously questioned, but at a conference 
on sericulture at Srinagar it was decided to continue the 
practice in order to avoid the danger of impure eggs. Only 
univoltine worms, from which is chiefly obtained the usual 
silk of commerce, are grown in Kashmir. The climatic 
conditions are eminently suitable for the cultivation of this 
kind as also for the growth of the mulberry trees upon which 
the worms are fed. 

Mr. Walton died in 1904 and he was succeeded by Mr. H. 
P. Douglas, then Assistant Director of Sericulture. In the 
1SH)7, a fire broke out at the Factory, destroying three 
tures 'with their contents. These being insured, the loss 
wan made good by the Insurance Company. They were soon 
^placed by two large filatures, each containing over 300 
ha eins and were installed with electricity both for reeling 
cocoons and turning the reels. But ag..in, in 1913, another 
nr e destroyed the whole Factory together with the whole 
par's cocoon crop. Afl the buildings and stock were 
^ured, the loss was, to a certain extent, made good by the 
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™ Pnnmanv Mr. Douglas retired at the end of 
SaSd^SSSed by Mr. 1 L. Mo.Nanu.ra, the pre.nt 
Ovular Director. The Factory was reconstructed. For the 
borage of cocoons, godowna have been bmlt wb.ch are alruort 
fire-proof. These buildings, along with others, have beeu 
installed with sprinkler installation to reduce the risk of 

fire 

Monev was spent unstintingly by the State and the 
M&ffa ^expenditure, for from the year 1913 the 
State was able to make a clear profit of seven to nine lakhs 
of rupees a year. The State makes a net profit of some 
25 lakhs of rupees on this monopoly every year As regards 
the quality, a French firm gave their opinion as follows a few 
years back — " We find that the standard is more regular 
ihan in previous bales, there is a sensible improvement in the 
regularity and this gives more value to the good*. Kashmir 
also serves as a training ground for sericulture and the silk 
industry, as will be seen from the following from 
an agricultural bulletin from Mesopotamia— fc The Kashmir 
Government have kindly consented to tram on behalf of the 
National Government of Mesopotamia, Saiyed horohim 
Effendi oi Maladhim. His departure to Kashmir has been 
definitely arranged for a period of six months. On his return 
he will bring with him specimens of the modern, simple and 
cheap apparatus used in sericulture in Kashmir where the 
industry is flourishing.' 7 

In the Barnbat year 1980, there were 46,431 rearers of 
wlkwormB and 34,948 maunds of cocoons were brought 
in, from ^hich 2,05,376 lbs. of silk and 1,01,588 lbs. of waste 
were produced. Another factory has been opened at Janunu 
and it yields u handsome income and provides employment 
o a large number of people. 

At one time was seriously discussed the question of 
the industry being transferred to private enterprise, and in 
the following words which Lord Curzon used at Jaipore 
in April 1902 he is believed to have referred to the undesir- 
ability of the project. At a Durbar in 1903, His Highne^ 
the Maharaja spoke strongly against the transfer of ™e 
industry to private enterprise. 

Though Kashmir now possesses the biggest silk filature 
he world, dyeing and weaving of silk are neglected. ^ 
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product 

aid 'the 'railway ?ateB help this process, because through 
transit from Kashmir to the port of transhipment is less 
y than to other parts of the country. 
Even though silk and rearing of the silk worms are 
referred to in Chinese records as far back as 2,000 years 
B C though there are references in ancient Indian literature 
to sericulture, and even though Kashmir history records silk 
soecificallv, no mention of the silkworm diseases is to be 
found in any of these. The earliest and the first records of 
the diseascs'are to be found in a treatise published in Europe 
in 1599, and in this and in several other books symptoms of 
diseases are mentioned, but it was not until 1865-70, 
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when M Pasteur commenced his research work, that order 
began to appear in the diagnosis of silkworm diseases The 
above hypothesis must not at all lead us to think that the 
silkworm diseases were non-existent before. 

The seed examination, on scientific lines, is of recent 
introduction here. In 1906, an experiment is said to have 
been made on the Pasteur system when about ten ounces 
of eesff were produced from about two maunds of cocoons. 
Every year the quantity was increased till 1909 when an 
up-to-date grainage was "established at Srinagar. Ihe results 
proving satisfactory, two more seed-houses were later on 
established with the result that about 19,000 ounces of seed 
are annually produced from these three reproduction houses. 
The diseases also have more or less been got under control, 
and in fact the quantity of seed produced by these three 
homes is nearly half of' the quantity required for distribu- 
tion every year to the silkworm rearers in Kashmir. How 
the et-gs are produced and what difficulties beset this 
operation will be dealt with later on, but suffice it to say 
here that the reproduction work has proved highly satis- 
factory. The local e"gs, as these . re called here, have always 
ven better results than those purchased from Europe 
r seed is produced in the «ed houses and supplied 
the farmers. Besides producing more healthy and good 
these houses give work to many unemployed sons of 
Boil and save the State a large sum of money every 
• Recently, there has been a great demand for 
't Belected seed from India and other parts of 
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(I „ and the sales in t his way also tend to the extra income 
the State. Kashmir climate, it is Ix-lieved, is decidedly 
ited for producing Reed from Bombyx-Mori. 

The silkworm dfoeifcw may conveniently be divided 
into those caused by parasites and those caused by bacteria. 
Pebrine and Muscardine go under the first heading and 
Flaucherie and Grasserie under the second. The former 
are the worst of all the silkworm diseases. Mention has 
already been made of the havoc played by Pebrine in 
Europe in 1865, when M. Pasteur undertook the study of this 
formidable disease. The name Pebrine was given to it 
because of the prevalence of black spots on the skins of the 
diseased silkworms. Recent experiments, however, have 
proved that this is by no means the only characteristic feature 
of the disease. In the vast majority of cases, it has been 
observed that the infection is acquired by eating food spoiled 
with the excretions of the silkworms or contaminated by 
Pebrine spores. It has also been demonstrated that disease- 
free seec 1 could very easily be produced if only pains to care- 
fully look after the worms during the rearing period aie taken. 
The disease is hereditary and the germs are transferred 
by the female moths to their eggs. These germs, of course, 
lie dormant till the eggs batch. The microbes develop 
in the body of the worms, which do not show any signs ot 
decay till the disease is far advanced. 

The most characteristic feature of Pebrine is the presence 
in the different parts of the worm's body of minute oval 
bodies, which are believed to be really the spores of the 
parasite which cause the disease. The worms affected by tee 
disease begin to grow, but when the germs gain their m 
power, say in 30 days' time or more, they kill the worms. 
There is no possible cure for this disease, but the system 
called the " control system." Besides good and care™ 
rearing it is very important to take recourse to disinfectan , 
such as a solution of formalin and choloride fumigation ffo 
time to time. It has further been recognised by e% V°*, 
that the long intervals between the rearing periods ™ • 
univoltine breeds make Pebrine more or less impossible, »i 
Kashmir, of course, rears only the univoltine breeds, ana 
is a great factor in favour of Kashmir seed reproduction, 
case, Kashmir is not immune from Pebrine yet. 




In 1835, Bassi, a learned Italian scientist, after whom the 
disease is also known as Baeeianite disease, discovered its cause. 
It usually appears between the third and the fourth moult, 
and sometimes in the chrysalis stage as well. The initial 
cause is au excess of warm humid weather ; minute mush- 
rooms spread on the silkworms, and also on the mulberry 
leaves in white stains. When the parasite gets sufficiently 
developed, the blood circulation of the silkworm is at once 
stopped. The onset of the disease is, as a iule, very rapid, and 
little warning, so to say, is given until one finds dead worms 
in the litter. The worm ceases to move and rapidly dies. 
The symptoms of the disease are, therefore, very difficult to 
mark/ When the worm dies of Muscardine, its body becomes 
stiff and covered with a white crust as it were, so that it looks 
like a piece of chalk. The appearance of the dead insects 
is so patent to the naked eye that no microscopic examination 
is necessary. The only remedy is to remove and burn the 
dead worms instantaneously, and to spray the whole rearing 
apparatus and so forth with formalin, and, in its absence, to 
U60 a strong sulphuric fumigation. The disease is believed 
to bo transmitted by the spores which are formed on the 
body of the dead worm in the caterpillar stage. The spores 
are said to remain alive for long periods, and, in order that 
these may cause germination, it is not always necessary for 
them to be eaten by the silkworms. Muscardine is a disease 
which depends more or less on weather conditions. So far 
there have not been serious results of Muscardine in Kashmir. 
The Muscardine germs can be carried by the wind, and 
even by the hands and clothes of the rearers. The spores 
look globular under the microscope like those of Pebnne. 
The latter, however, are brighter and larger in size. 

Grasserie has long lx*en known to sericiuturists and 
account* of it are to be found in the writings of early sencul- 
tariste. It is not an infectious disease nor a hereditary one , 
nor it is caused by any special microbes. It can certainly be 
prevented by scientific rearing. It is usually caused by care- 
less rearing and, its corollaries, uneven feeding and so tortn. 
Defective ventilation, dampness in the room, wet leaves are 
also responsible for the outbreak of this disease. ™* ™>™* 
afflicted by this disease are " restless, bloated and yellow in 
«**r," and their body becomes fat. The akin is shiny 
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easilv be torn. The d mease is of very little impor- 
Kashmir. It i-^ probably Aim to some - metftboHfl 
oc" of the worm, and hence it is clarified with 
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Rot ling of cocoons at the Silk Factory is done in five 
filatures containing 1,520 reeling and 760 cooking basins, 
the former being heated by electricity and the latter by 
steam. The turning of the reels is done by electric power. 
After silk has been reeled, the skeins are twisted into hanks 
and packed in bales. Half the quantity of seed (20,000 oz.) 
is imported from Europe. For local production, selected 
cocoons are kept for seed. They are strung up till the moth 
emerges, when it is caught and placed in a muslin bag to lay 
its eggs. The dead moths are examined under microscope 
to see that they are free from disease. When the examining 
of the bags has been finished, they are washed in a solution of 
sulphate of copper, after which the seed is detached from the 
muslin bags, packed into li oz. boxes and placed in the 
hybernating houses to await the following distribution 

season. 

The State has made proper arrangements for the preser- 
vation and expansion of the plantation of mulberry trees. 
Considerable attention is paid to their pruning in order to 
save them from disease. 

Silkworm eggs are issued to the zamindars shortly 
before they are likely to hatch. The quantity issued at 
present is over 40,000 oz. The number of worm-rearers 
registered is about half a lakh but probably one and half lakh 
men, women and children are directly engaged in this * or *; 
The time from hatching to spinning of the cocoons is 30 to oo 
days. The cocoons are brought to the Silk Factory at 
gar and the rearers are paid their dues after weighment. 
receive, on an average, Rs. 10 each. They incur no 
expense, as the seed as well as the mulberry leaves are obtained 
free by them. 

Sericulture has undoubtedly proved a boon to Kas ^!!!3j 
inasmuch as it is a source of livelihood to about 5,W 
labourers daily at the Factory and employs an immense 
number of persons as silkworm rearers during the rearing 
season, for which they get a remuneration of over 2 J ana 
lakhs of rupees per annum, respectively. 
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It may »ot be out of interest to know that in Italy 
artificial silk is manufactured out of timber imported from 
Norway and Sweden. Wood is sliced, converted into pulp 
of the d sired consistency and then chemically treated and 
silk is produced of any colour. 



Tanneries. 

The imports of leather into the Jammu and Kashmir 
Produces for the year 1923 were— 

Q l&ntities Value 
Maunds. K<. 

Janumi 2 >3B3 1,31,023 

Kashmir .. 1,278 1,63,431 



3,C01 2,94,454 

■ 

The exports of hides and skins from the Jammu and 
Kashmir Provinces for 1923 were— 

Quantities Value 

Maunds. Hs. 

Jammu 2,962 82,619 

Kashmir 7,515 3,09.027 



10,477 3,91,646 

It is under contemplation of the Durbar to start a 
tannery at Jammu under the State management. It will 
most surely be a paying concern, taking into consideration 
the immense quantities of leather imported annually. 

Ia Kashmir, hides are prepared in the villages by the 
ritah and are then brought to Srinagar where they undergo 
* refining process. Skins are brought in raw. There are 
^veral tanneries at Srinagar where hides and skins are 
Janned by keeping them immersed in lime-water for eight 
J? fifteen days. By doing this the hair gets removed and 
; he hl des and skins become soft. Then alum and salt pounded 
^gether are rubbed on them. The roots of roil tree and the 
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shell of pomegranates aw B n«m.l iirfo powder and tb eu 
boiled Tlw juiw extracted ih kej.t m a |*»t ami when it 
cools down the liidee Mid skin* are kept in it for two or three 
dare. When they absorb the d\v. t h.-y nr.- uk.-n out arid 
dried. Tlien thev arc scraped and stretched and arc ready 
as leather for being manufactured into different articles, x 
varietv of leather goods in fairly large quantities are mami- 
factored in Kashmir. They are saddlery, harness, portman- 
teaux, valises, yakdans, sandals, socks, boots, shoes, cushions 
for chairs and bags. 

Fur skins are cured on a large scale. They are first kept 
immersed in water for one or two days until they become 
soft. They are scraped of fatty matter and scarf-skin 
with a scudding knife, and washed clean on lx>th sides with 
soap. Then alum and Lad&kh salt pounded together are 
robbed on skin-side. After this, the furs are rubbed by 
pressing them under feet, and are beaten with a stick, so that 
the hairs open out. They are again scraped on the skin-side 
until that side becomes white and soft. Then a plaster of 
barley flout, mixed with curd, is applied on the skin-side 
and the furs are dried in shade. Again thev are rubbed by 
pressing with feet. After that they" are well shaken up bo 
that the plastering matter is thrown out. Then the tour 
is combed and dressed. The furs are then ready for 
sale. 

These ]>elts are remarkable for lightness in weighs 
softness of texture, delicacy of shade and smoothness ©t 
over-hair. The fur is pliable^ silkv, curlv, downy and barbed 
together. 



The heads of game animals, with or without bonis, and 
also birds with plumage are artistically stuffed and n ^^j£ 
by the furriers of Srinagar. The art of taxidermy is BKllirmy 



practised by them. The specimens can be seen propen. 
arranged in the natural historv section of the Srinagar 
Museum. 

Embroidery. 

,n Embroidery in Kashmir is done in four styles (1) \Jf£js 
Chikan (minute satin stitch), (3) Doori (knot stitch) ana 
(4) Yarma. 
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pin- dam stitch used by Kashmiri embroidewra ia perfei 
with threads so completely* blended that it isditlicult t<> in^nt. 
: i pin between the stitchee and the held textuiv. Draping* 
formerly made in pushmina or silk most elaborately 
in artistic style. 

The talent ft Kashmiri embroiderers has now been 
turned into the direction of produeiug embroidered articles on 
drill. Hue u and cossi-silk in darn stitch embroidery with 
coloured washing eilk, pushmina or wool. They are very 
efiective and cheap and are now iu great demand. Draping, 
tea doth, counterpane, table-centre, doyley, tie, handkerchief, 
blouse, dresspiece, cape, etc., are made and are sold very 
readily. About 3,000 people are now engaged in this business. 
This modem adaptation is to be highly commanded and there 
is a great future for this branch of industry, provided it does 
not overstep the bounds of artistic forms and the patterns do 
not run riot, to which unfortunately there is now a tendency. 
Tke modern patterns are (1) Shawl, ('2) Chenar leaf, (3) Ins, 
(4) Dragon, and (5) Lhassa, in place of old conventional 

designs. 

Applique embroideries, sometimes outlined artistically 
in vivid thread wool worked in chain stitch, are used in making 
decorative floor coverings and curtains by patching up pieces 
of variouslv coloured puttoo or linen cloth. The whole blends 
beautifully. This article is known as gulba and is manufac- 
tured best at Islamabad. 

Doori work or braiding embroidery is done ou Shawls 
and Chogas in various designs, giving a beautiful knotted 
appearance. 

Namdas or felt rugs are embroidered in various patterns 
of bold floral design in different colours. The embroidery 
is of the chain stitcli kind. Imported Yarkand Narnda* are 
embroidered in Kashmir. These fetch more price aa the 
material is more durable. 



Woollen and Cotton* Textile Fabrics. 

1. Pultoo.— This homespun cloth, chiefly woven bj? 
villagers, is veil known. It is made from sheep's wool. 1 h« 
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>cst puttoo is made at Zaingir, a place called after Zaia-ul. 
iim It n»y be plain or in different patterns, Btripcd and 
clucked, iu imitation of tweeds. Tow latter kind is 

now made chiefly at rattan. The pulioo Bold to European 
visitors is usually old and worn blanket or loot, rubbed and 
washed. Such putloos are softer and of thinner texture. 

2. Soot putioo. — These are of woollen warp and cotton 
woof and are made in various patterns. They are suitable 
for wear in the plains of India and are now in great demand. 
Similar mixed materials are also made with cotton and jimhm 
or silk and pushrn. 

3. " Raffle." — A name given to the fabric woven from 
the German imported wool on the Kashmiri loom. Owing to 
its cheapness it is displacing pushmina, and, being of firmer 
Structure, is preferred to soot pultoo. 

4. The hoi or blanket made from Kashmiri wool is a 
very serviceable article. It is either ekbari (one width) or 
dobari (two breadths sewn together). The Khudrang (natural 
colour) is considered to be the best. The value of lorn, 
puttoo, etc., exported annually from Kashmir is estimated at 
about three lakhs of rupees. 

5. The cotton cloth, used by villagers, is made on looms 
of a primitive pattern from Kashmiri cotton, wool or imported 
cotton, wool or yarn. It is printed or dyed in Snnagar. 
The value of imported cotton, twist and yarn is about one 
and a hall lakh of rupees annually. 



Wood Work. 

Ail ancient Hindu buildings of Kashmir are of stone, 
but the mosques are of wood, and some of them, 6Uch 
Shah Hamdan and Makhdum Sahib of Srinagar show g^ 
dexterity in the carpenter's craft. Some good carvm,, ^ 
seen in some houses and boats. The Kashmiri ^H^j- - ^ 
bad joiner but as a designer he excels. The following Km 
of work are now done : — * 

(1) Pinjra or lattice work. Various patterns f^J 
on a geometric basis or floral design, and are very do , e 
effective. Budlu or Kdir wood is used. The work is w 



of small laths so arranged as to form a pattern and held in 
position by well fitted pressure exerting one against another. 
Glue is seldom used. The best bind of Pinjra work is 
known by the Kashmiri names of Posh Kanddr, Chahdr 
Khdna, Sddah Kandur, Shash-tez, Sbash Sitdra, Shash-paJtlu, 
Dicdzdah-sar, Shekh-sar, Jdffari, Jahdn Shirin., and Tola 

Shash-tez. 

(2) Khatamband or panelling in various geometric designs 
applied to ceilings. Thin panels of pine wood arc made into 
various geometrical forms and fitted together in grooves. 
These cheap and effective ceilings are sometimes sent to 
India and England. The best kinds of ceiling work are known 
as Hazdr Garddn, Bard-i-Rum, Hashtpahid, Chahdrlxikhsh, Moj, 
Easht-Hazdr, Bdddm-Hazdr, Seiibakhsh, and JJaudzdoh-Gird. 

(3) Carving, — This commenced with deep carving in 
floral designs, but the modern patterns are realistic carving 
in bold relief of Chenar, Iris, water-lilies or radiate bull- 
rushes, with a great deal of undercutting. One of the domina- 
ting ideas in this art is that life and change are continuous, 
like flow and ebb, growth and decay. This has its expression 
in rhythmic sequence of crests and" hollows. The walnut is 
stained and carved in lotus flowers cut in section botanically 
or in the form of Iris, Chenar leaves and branches or bunches 
of grapes or pears standing half an inch over the surface, 
showing great skill though little art. The latest is the Lhassa 
pattern. Some people regret this change from conventional 
to realistic art. But of these Sir Geor»e Watt says, " Perhaps 
one of the most surprising features of the exhibition may be 
said to have been the avidity with which every bit of this 
modern Kashmir work was purchased." 

At one time carved wood table, with copper or copper 

enamelled tray centre, was a great favourite. But now 

wooden screens, tables, picture frames, trays, cigar boxes, 

fire-screens and music-stools are in demand. Large orders arc 

received from Mess Courts, Clubs and others for chairs with 

carved crests and monograms, also for large hall chairs. 
■ 

Wood work was an ancient art among the Hindus, for 
we Bee mention of it in some of the Puranas which give detailed 
Erections for felling trees at particular seasons when the sap 
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„nd for muuuminfl tlui WDOd nlln wunU, |q hh , 1( 
pn-Vrnt Wquftl ooni motion and crack* in drying. 

The Kashmir Wood work ll falling <»*<> disrepute owiQi 

to the on "f unseasoned wood. The manufaoturnn are not 
capitalists and cannot invest their mono] in wood and wail 

1:1 :. :. ■AiLiinnAfl Thole i 1 * one \vu\ <• 



till it i« well seasoned. Thew is one wajroui ol bhmdlffl 
and th«d is to artificially season wood ' ,v :,,|,|1,u ' The oarpen 
ten aw wry Isay. If you onloruHcivon.it bake* month 
to finish it. This also (loheoldug fcha progiesi of this Itnpor 
taut art industry in Kashmir, and Ustlj fancj prieei are 
charged. Another draw back in that artioles are no! well 
finished. On the back of a well worked table, perhaps a 
cfoal board from an old wine oase will be Found. 

In tli«« Museum at Srinagai thore are samples of the boal 
carved wood work with their prioee per square Eoof, calculated 
bv employing the beat workmen fco inakc thorn. To 1 
of course, ohould bo added a commission lor sujierviMon, ii 
order* are sent through agencies* 

Tile gate and the frontage of tho KuHhmir Camp al fclio 
Delhi Durbar wens triado of carved work from Kashmir. [I 

excited :;r,>;it admiration. These wpre offered In* HtM 

Highness the late Mah&rija Prat&p Singh as a present i<> Hie 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor who graciously accepted 
them. It is a gteat compliment on the Kashmir Carving 
work- and will, no doubt, give a greal stintuhw ,,,,, 

industry. 

Dealing with the present-day Iweduuiris one notices llOVj 

with the arte and the trade, which Kashmir had in olden day*, 

the business-like- and commercial qualities of the people 

have deteriorated. A shawl trade of :*o lakhs of rupees 

could not have been carried on with foreign countries, if tho 
men were not industrious, honest and luminous-like, but no* 
in every department of art induKtrv the workmen, 06 ww j l * 

the employers, are not quite straight in their dealing ^ 11 
as IV fMnih the prioes and the nature of articles produced " 

spite of poverty there is laziness, An article which cows 1 w 
easily made in q fortnight will not be finished for montW; 

Instructions, carefully K ivmi, will ho ignored. The Kaehiniri 
haudicraftemen are remarkable for their primitive n*w°* 
iw«w smallnesa of the outfit. Thev are also singula* m 
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the coitfervttive ideaa and wish to do all things weord- 

j to tin- fashion of the trade. Lftbour-suving devices 
! vro onlv looked upon as n cans of reducing employment. 
Individual ambition is very rare The Kashmiri workmen 
w ill not teach each other, and trade secrets arc jealously 
mmrded. There h no enterprise and there is a great 
natural distrust among trades people. An exhibition of 
arts in Kashmiris almost a.i impossibility for the traders 
jealously guard thoir designs and patterns and would not 
eXix>se them to the view of other traders lest they may be 
copied. It is amusing to see how a trader will suddenly 
drop a sheet of cloth over his wares if another trader happens 
to come when he is showing them to a customer. Even 
most respectable dealers will run down their brethren of the 
same trade and apprise another man's goods at Lower, rates. 
For these reasons the agents, who buy for other people, find it 
verv difficult to deal with Kashmiri traders and the trade 
suffers immense! v. An Act for the registration of patents and 
designs is now a great necessity. The old Dagshawl exercised 
great control over designs. It is, indeed, hard if the residt of 
a man's fruitful brain is robbed by another without his 
permission. A Design and Patents Act, and granting of 
certificate after assay will protect the trade and encourage 
art industries. 

Metal Work. 

Kashmir lias ever maintained a high reputation for the 
excellence of its metal work. Speaking of the parcel gilt 
silver work of Kashmir, Sir George Birdwood says : " Their 
elegant shapes and delicate tracery, graven through the 
gilding to the dead white silver below, which softens the 
lustre of the gold to a pearly radiance, gives a most charming 
effect to this refined and graceful work. It is an art said to 
have been imported by the Moghuls, but is influenced by the 
natural superiority of the people of the Kashmir Valley over 
all other Orientals in elaborating decorative details of good 
design, whether in metal work, hammered and cut, or 
enamelling or weaving." 

The metal work in Kashmir may be classed as 
below :— 

(1) Tinned Metal— It \h a Turkoman art introduced into 
Kashmir and it has attained great perfection. Tin in soldered 
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on ooppor previously graven with flord di-nipi, the sunken 
croun'l of which ie then filled with a blackened composition 

of lac The host patterns ue WMtte Oil B black ground and 
tiu. Arakv.que style. The raised patterns "Inn.- like farted 
silver out of a ground work of blacken^! foliated snow 
delicatclv tewed! It partly resembles Muradabad work, 
but ie infinitely superior in art and design. 

(2) Lac Work on Brass and Copper— -This work is not 
very effective and only a few specimens can be seen. 

(3) Enamelling. — This is done on brass, copper and silver 
by fusing over it various mineral substances. The metal is 
repoussed and the colours are imbedded in the depressions, 
or the surface is painted with the fusible paint and then 
heat is applied. The enamels are imported from India. The 
colours are silicates or borates, yellow through chromate of 
potash, violet through carbonate of manganese, blue through 
cobalt oxide, green through copper oxide and brown through 
red iron oxide. Beautiful pale blue is produced by mixture. 
Enamelling is done in various patterns — shawl, Arabesque, 
Rosette, Chinar, Mosaic, Bandiroom, and I dim. Silver and 
black enamel called Saunt Kdr is a very pretty work, not 
generally known, but deserves much appreciation. 

There is evidence that Niello enamelling is known to 
Kashmir craftsmen as some excellent articles with Niello 
ornamentation can sometimes be obtained. 

(4) Copper and Silver Work.— Copper was once a great 
favourite, but is now going down partly because the patterns 
are not so good and the metal tarnishes quickly. Copper 
articles sent to England reach there quite black and when 
cleaned by mineral acids the polish is lost. In Kashmir 
they are cleaned by vegetable and apricot juices. 

The best silver -work is copied from shawl patterns. 
This requires much time and labour. All the various 
designs are copied such as Arabesque, Rosette, ^ ,u .?* ' 
Mosaic, Bandiroom, Idim, etc. The great designer in siive 
■work was a man named Rabat Sut, who lived in the middle o 
the last century. 

Silver and copper with gold gilt are also made iu varioua 
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During recent years the old stylo of engraving bfti beta 

replaced by repoussre work in China*, Iris, Thistle, BuUnal) 

and Rose pat I eras. The old Kashmiri patterns an- UiaHsa 
bowls. Yarkand vase, Bokhara vase, Kashgar, Loins, Aftaba, 
and Kangri, all very unique and truly oriental. It is a great 
pity that some visitors, ignoring true art, give a catalogue of a 
European jeweller's firm to the Kashmir silversmith and ask 
him to copy the Queen Anne, the Windsor or the Georgian 
pattern tea-set. This mixture of the oriental art and the 
occidental pattern is most unhappy. Tf you want a lea-set, 
why not have the Yarkandi teapot or a Lhassa howl for a 
sugar basin worked in a delicate shawl pattern instead of an 
English pattern teapot. 

(5) The work known as Bidri from Bidar in Deccan, 
is also done in Kashmir. The designs are worked in wire 
imbedded below the surface. 

Most of the vases and jugs made in Kashmir bear the 
press of Muhammadan patterns, being provided with n 
spout, because the Koran ordains that a man shall perform his 
ablutions in running water which is imitated by water running 
from the spout. From the time of Sikhs, however, Hindu 
forms such as the Lotus, the beggar bowl, the Tashi, etc., were 
introduced. It is a mistake to connect the word " Lota 
with "Lotus" however much the shape of an Indian Lota 
may resemble a water-lily. * 

A large trade is done in old brass and copper in imitation 
of Ladakh, Thibetan and Yarkand patterns and sold as such. 
These articles are made in the bazars of Srinagar and are 
buried in the earth or otherwise dealt with to give them 
an appearance of antiquity, which the unwary purchaser 
buys as old Ladakh and Yarkand goods. Very unique and 
quaint patterns of candlesticks, lamps, vases, teapots, etc., 
are, however, seen. 

The carved wood table, with a copper or enamelled tray 
centre, is a fine combination of the carpenter's and silver- 
smith's arts. But the carved wood work having recently 
much improved, tables made entirely of wood are now in 
favour. 

(6) Swords with damascened hilts or blades were formerly 
manufactured largely. Maharaja Ranjit Singh's army, as 
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^11 as that of JanUW Ruj. u^<l swords munuhutur.d m 
Kashmir Gold on steel is ml1.nl Kfe 

The gusfimithi of Srinagfii ate exceptionally skilful 

workmen They can replace parts of any machinery, equal 
to the original", and ran nuke excellenl spears, daggers, 
matchlockB, guns and rifles. Sterilizers, antiseptic furniture 
and inanv of the surgical instruments in use in the hospitals 
are made by them. One man has made a Japanese loom, 
as good as, 'if not better than, the original. If supplied with 
better machinery and good steel, these clever blacksmiths 
would produce articles of the highest perfection. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh maintained a Mistri K liana ol 
workshop, which manufactured all Military accoutrements. 

The demand for silver work is, however, fast goilg dowa, 
due chiefly to the alloy which the silversmiths of Srinagar 
use in their work, as much as half silver and half copper being 
sometimes used. The shiny and well chased article becomes, 
therefore, black and dull after a year or so. White^netal is 
now imported largely and is used in place of silver. Kashmiris 
formerly had no idea of electroplating or elcctrogilding, 
but now every silversmith possesses an electroplating appara- 
tus which he uses largely on white metal. A State 'hall- 
mark ' is much needed. 



Stone Work. 

* 

The ruins of Martand testify to the ancient stone carving 
of Kashmir. Even in Moghul times the art was not lost as 
shown by the carvings in the pavilion and waterfalls of the 
Shalamar gardens. One of these carvings has given the 
Bavdiroom pattern worked on wood and metals. Aae 
modern stone work in Kashmir is lapidary work, such as 
engraving seals. Jade is imported from Yarkand aad is 
cut for seals and pendants. A Jade sceptre, obtained as 
trophv of the subjection of Leh, now in the Srinagar Museum, 

• Jew in value. 



is a masterpiece of the lapidary's art and is priceless m vahu- 
Cornelian, Bloodstone, Onyx,' Liver stone. Moss stone, Lapi« 
lazuli. Kock-Crystal, etc., are also imported in small OWJ 
ties through Ladakh and are made, into buttons. beaW 
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brooches, etc. But the articles now usually Bold in Srinagar 
arc either made at Delhi or made with stones and coloured 
glasses and imported from Europe. Snuff boxes and stamp 
boxes are made with coloured glasses and the shining buckles, 
often sold as rock-crystal buckles, are made with " paste 
diamonds " sold at Delhi at 6 pics each. A large quantity of 
Delhi jewellery such as rings, brooches, etc., made with four- 
carat gold and artificial coloured stones, is imported and they 
are sold as genuine Kashmir made articles and greedily bought 
by visitors. 

True turquoise can be had at Ladakh, but false turquoise 
is largely used in Srinagar for making articles in brass, copper 
and silver with small chips of false turquoise compacted by a 
cement. These articles were until recently a great favourite, 
but are now rejected as they deserve to be. False turquoise 
is glass coloured, or sometimes a poorly coloured stone is 
coloured to give it a deeper shade. The artificial colour 
becomes lighter if the stone is rubbed between the fingers 
with a little oil or butter. 

The lapidaries of Srinagar are, however, very skilful, 
aad the Togrdi monograms, which they engrave on various 
kinds of stone, are excellently executed. 



Relioion. 

The majority of the population are Muhammadans, 
being 2,518,492 ; Hindus come next and they number 6,92,324. 
The number of Buddhists is 37,685, of Sikhs 39,507, and of 
other religionists 2,510. 

In the beginning the people in Kashmir were Brahmans. 
When Buddhism prevailed in India, it spread in Kashmir 
also, but with its decline in India it disappeared from Kashmir 
and by 638 A.D. the old faith prevailed again. In 1314 A.D. 
Zulqadr Khan alias Dulchu who with 60,000 troops invaded 
Kashmir, converted the people forcibly to Islam. Rcnchan 
Shah and later on Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and after 
him some other rulers, specially AvM Khan and Madad 
Kl >an, excelled Dulchu in the zeal to make converts to 
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unmadauism, so much so that the erv " Sabatuham" 
forth. 

„chan Shah was a Tibetan priiuv who caim- to Kashmir 
the time of Saha Peva, 1323 A.D., and assumed the rule 
the country. He did not know anything of his own religioa 
and wanted' to become a Hindu. But the Brahrnans of 
Kashmir, headed by one Devaswami, did not admit him to 
their caste and then one night he determined to embrace the 
religion of that person whom he should happen to see first 
following morning. In the morning he chanced to 
first of all Buibul Shah, a Muhammadan Faqir (whose 
Ziarat is situated at the 5th Bridge in Srinagar). and he 
at once became a convert to Islam and then forcibly converted 
the Brahmans, who had refused him admission into their 
caste, to Muhammadanism, with a vengeance. 

There is a small community of local Kshatnyas in 
Kashmir called Bhoras who are almost all druggists by 

profession. 

The Shia sect came into existence in Kashmir from 
I486 A.D. when Mir Shams Araqi, a Shia missionary came 
from Khurasan and converted many Sunnies to his cult. 

The Sikhs in Kashmir are the Punjab Brahrnans. 
During the years 1751 to 1762 A.D., in the reign of -tta 
Emperor Ahmad Shah Durani. Raja Sukhjnvan, i>ubah o he 
Emperor, brought them from Pothowar and the « d P nl ^ 
hills to assist him in asserting his independence agam^. 
6 ter. As these mercenaries were paid ^J^^T 
the time of Maharaja Banjit Singh, embraced s j 
they began to be called Jinsi-Sikhs, or Sikhs in receipt 
rations. 

Language. 

Kashmiri, which is an admixture of Persian W»|*^s 
i8 spoken in the Kashmir Valley Dogn am . a . 
spoken in Jammu; Punjabi and Pahari in Mu»» ^ 
Balti in Baltistan; Bhutti in Ladaku, «»J '* hiU v 
Kashmiri in Kishtwdr, Bhadrawah, Ramban and other 

■ ■ 
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Education. 

Primary edurat ion is freely given throughout the State. 
Bullish education is making much progress, chiefly at 
Sriurtiiar. Tlu'iv are liigh schools and middle schools at 
all the large towns. One college has been established at 
Jammu "and another at Srinagar. There are also girls' 
at both Srinagar and Jammu. 



Administration. 

His Highness General Maharaja Sir Hari Singh Bahadur, 
k.c.i.e., k.c. v.o., etc., Is the ruler of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State. He is also the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
number in** 10,000 soldiers. The Council comprises Revenue 
Member, Finance and Police Member, P. W. Member, Home 
and Law Member, and Member for Commerce and Industries. 
The Heads of difleront Departments are under the control 
of different Members of the State Council. 

For the purposes of revenue administration the State 
is divided into four parts, namely, (1) Jammu Province ; 
(2) Kashmir Province; (3) Ladakh; (4) Gilgit. The two 
Provinces are under two Governors, and Ladakh and Gilgit 
under two Wazir Wazarats who are under the direct control of 
the Revenue Member. Under Governors are Wazir Wazarats 
and under the latter, Tehsildars ard Naib Tehsildaw. 

The Jammu Province is divided into five Wazarats, 
namelv, (1) Jammu Khas ; (2) Udhampur ; (3) Kathua ; 
(4) Riasi ; (5) Mirpur. These comprise the following 
Tehsils:— 

(1) Jammu, Ranbirsinghpura, Samba. 

(2) Udhampur, Ramban, Kishtwar, Karnnagar. 

(3) Kathua, Basohli, Jasmergadh. 

(4) Riasi, Akhnur, Rampur-Rajouri. 
(6) Mirpur, Kotli, Bhimber. 

The Kashmir Province is divided into three Wazarate 
ly, (I) Southern Division; (2) Northern Division , 
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(Jtt Muzaffarabad. These Waa&rats arc divided into the 
following Tonsils :— 

(1) Srinagar Kluis, Auantua.^, Kidagam, Avantipura, 

(2) Pratapsinghpura, Baramulla, Dttte Machiipum. 

(3) Mu/.airarabad, Karndh, Uri. 

The Waz&rftt of Ladakh consists of three Tehsils, viz 
Leh, Kargil and Skardu, and the Gilgit Wazarat, of one' 
Tehsil, Gilgit only. 

The Judicial Department is presided over by High Court 
Judge and under him axe two Chief Judges (one for Kashmir 
and the other for Jammu), Wazir Wazarats of Frontier Dis- 
tricts as Session Judges, and Judges of Small Cause Court at 
Jammu and Kashmir. Under the Chief Judges are Additional 
District Magistrates, Sub-Judges, City Magistrates, Wazir 
Wazarate of Jamnm and Kashmir Provinces as Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrates, and Munsifs. The Police is in charge of tho 
Inspector-General of Police and under him are two Superinten- 
dents, one for each province. In the Education Department 
the two colleges at Jammu and Srinagar are managed by the 
Principals and the Schools by two Provincial Inspectors. The 
Medical Department is controlled by the Director <>f Medical 
Service under whom are Chief Medical Officers, one for Kashmir 
and the other for Jammu. Reception, Research, Archaeology, 
Dharamarth, Mines, Museum, Meteorology, Rakhs, Game Laws 
and Jails are each under one Superintendent. 

The Public Works Department is controlled by a Qhiej 
Engineer and under him are Divisional Engineers, one at 
each of the following places :— Kashmir Valley, Jhejuni 
Valley Road. Gilgit Road, Jammu Province and Bamnai 
Road. The Irrigation Department is controlled by another 
Chief Engineer and under him are two Divisional Engine?^ 
one at Jammu and the other in Kashmir. The Eaectnca 
Department is under a third Chief Engineer and the Dredgmp 
Department is under Chief Mechanical Engineer. 

Settlement is under the Settlement Commissioner, 
*ud Sericulture, Mulberry-culture, Viniculture, - A f lcult ^ 
and Horticulture arc under the Member for Coinnic je 
and Industries, Forests under Chief Conservator who 
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u-sisted In- four Conservator*, Accounts imd.-r Account- 
ant-General, Survey of mince under Mining Engineer, 
Municipalities under Presidents and Committees, Customs 
and Excise under Superintendent assisted by two Inspec- 
tors one in charge of Jatumu Province and the other in 
charge of Kashmir Province, and Co-operative Societies 
under a Director. 

Valley of Kashmir. 

There is a tradition that the Kashmir Valley was, 
nous untold ago, a vast mountain lake called Satisar and 
geologists attest to this. That volcanic action had some share 
eitheT in the formation of the original lake or its subsequent 
desiccation, is most probable and is to be traced in the 
mountains around the vale. The soil contains remains of fresh 
water fishes and fossil oysters — the black shells of the water- 
chestnut may be found in layers embedded in the earth at a 
height of 1,500 feet above the level of the Valley. These 
indicate a fluvial origin. Traces of beaches may also be seen 
on the sides of the mountains. The flat and uniformly even 
surface of the plateaus can only be attributed to their 
having been submerged for ages beneath the still calm water 
of a deep vast lake. 

The following saying among the Kashmiris alludes to the 
same fact : — 

Tdrsatah Mdrsarah Kaunsarah sumb surah 
Sati phirih Satisar sat sarah. 

I remember Tarsar and Marsarto Kaunsar in one level, 
I remember Satisar seven by seven times. 

According to the tradition the drainer of this lake was 
an ascetic named Kashyapa ; hence the reclaimed land was 
called Kashyap-pur or Kashyap-mar and latterly Kashmir 
or Kashmir. To Kashyapa may fitly be applied the term 
'"Rock of Age*" and" naught 'should go seriously wrong 
with the land over which his shadow broods. 

The name Kashmir also implies 11 land desiccated from 
water," from Sanskrit Ka water, Shimira to desiccate. 
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In Sanskrit Puranas, Kashmir is called Qerek (hill) 
nestled as it is in hills. In Chapter VIII of Avnnadikosha, the 
meaning of the word Kashmir is given " land, ruling in which 
is difficult." 

The ancient Greeks called it Kashpeiria, and in the 
'eal literature Herodotus mentions it as Kaspatyros, and 
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ited Kashmir in 631 A.D., calls it Kia-shi-mi-lo. 
Kashmir has further been shortened into Kasjiir by the 
Kashmiris in their own tongue. The Tibetans call it Khachal 
(snowy mountain), and the Dards (the inhabitants of Gures, 
etc.) Kashrat, 

The Valley of Kashmir is situated to the north of the Pir 
Punj 41 ran*e and is of an irregular oval shape lying north-west 
and south-east. It is surrounded by lofty mountains, is about 
84 miles long and 30 miles broad, and its area is about 4,500 
square miles and its average height is 5,200 feet above the sea 
level. An irregular oval ring of mountains entirely surrounds 
and encloses this secluded region. Their ridges vary in heigh* 
and also in appearance. On the southern side we find that 
oortion of the range, known as the Pir Punjal. with peaks 
varying in height from 3,000 to 15,000 feet, the sides of 
which are covered with dense forests and their suimiuts 
wned in winter with pure and glistening snow. On tne 
vrthern side the mountains are still higher, approaching in 
some cases even 18,000 feet, bare and rugged in appearance, 
their loftiest being covered with a perpetual snow-cap. io 
all appearance, when surveyed from an eminence, the xoc v 
walls of this prisoned valley appear to be unbroken a 
undivided. But such is not the case. There is one gap, an 
~ne only, in the rocky barrier. This is at the north-west caa, 
where the river Jhelum, after collecting the drainage water* 
f the hills that surround the Valley, flows out tar 8 ^ano 
pening near Baramulla and proceed on its troubled cottn* 
o become finally a deep and placid stream as one oi 
five great tributaries of the Indus in the Punjab. 

In latitude it corresponds with Peshawar, Baghdad a 
Damascus in Asia ; with Fez in Morocco in Africa ; ana 
uth Carolina in America. 
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The population of the Valley, including the Muzaffarabad 
district, is as below 



Muhammadans 

Hindus 

Buddhists 

Sikhs 

Other Religionists 



1,324,403 
64,460 
3 

17,742 
478 



Total 



1,407,036- 



(Males .. 757,824 



I Females 649,262 



The Valley is situated nearly in the centre of the Maha- 
raja's territory. Its general direction is from north-west to 
6outh-east and is traversed by the river Jhelum which rises 
near Verinag at the south-east end of the Valley. From 
Verinag to Baramulla the river is 132 miles long, while by 
road the distance is only 85 miles. So sinuous is the river 
that some of its loops, three or four miles long, have necks 
which are less than a quarter of a mile across. This river is 
navigable from Khanabal to Baramulla, and is one of the 
principal beauties of the Valley, and no lees important a factor 
in the prosperity of the country which it so materially 
adorns. This sluggish river, on whose breast is borne the 
traffic o£ the land, gives the Valley the piquant beauty of 
a variant landscape. 

~ The following is the list of bridges on the Jhelum river in 
Kashmir with the names of theiT builders : — 



No. 



Name of 
Bridge. 


Date of 
Erection. 


Name of 
Builder^ 


Remarks. 


Khanabal .. 


.... 


■ a ■ ■ 


Original builder's 
name unknown. 
The exist ing 
bridge was built 
by Maharaja 
Pratap Singh 
in 1894 A.D. 


Bijbiharu 


1631 A.D. 


DaraSnikuh 


It was originally a 
little higher up. 



6 
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O. 



Name of 
Bridge. 



Sangam 



Pudgampura 



5 
6 



Parapur 
Panda Chhuk 



Amira Kadal 



8 1 Haba Kadal 
Fateh Kadal 
Zaina Kadal 
XU Kadal 



11 

12 
13 
14 



Nau KadaJ . . 
Safa Kadal 
Sambal 



Date of 

Erection. 



1910 A.D. 



1635 A.D. 
1588 A.D. 



1773 A.D. 



Name of 
Builder. 



Mahara j a 
Pratap 
Singh. 

Sultan Haider 




• • ■ . 



1550 A.D. 
1499 A.D. 
1426 A.D. 
1417 A.I). 

1666 A.D. 
1670 A.D. 
• ■ • • 



Shah Jhehan 

Habba Khotan, 
wife of Yusuf 
Chak. 



Amir Khan 
Jawansher. 



Was destroyed by 
tire during the 
time of Chaks 
and was rebuilt 
by Maharaja 
Pr&t&p Singh in 
1912 A.D. 



Waa swept away 
by flood a long 
time ago and 



ago 
was never 
built. 



re- 



Became insecure 
by flood in 1893 
A.D., was there- 
fore pulled down 
in 1895 and re- 
built and opened 
for traffic on 
14th May, 



Habib Shah 

Fatch Shah 
Zain-ul-abdin 

Ali Shih, 
brother o f 
Zain-ul-abdin 

Nurdin Khan 

Saifdin Khan 

• • • • 



».*-• 



■ ■ • ■ 
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Name of 
bridge. 



15 



Hajin 



ltf 
17 



Sopur 
Naumiuur 



18 



Baramulla . . 



19 



Domel 



Date of 

Erection. 



Name of 
li wider. 



1400 A. 1). 
1479 A. 1). 



• ■ • 



Z.iin-ul-abdin 
Sultan Hasan 



Ata Muham- 
mad Khan. 



1888 A.P. 



20 



Knhala 



18flf» A.l). 



H. H. Maha- 
raja Prntap 
Sinph. 



Do. 



Kkmakks. 



Original builder's 
name unknown. 
Was swept away 
by Hood long ago 
and was never 
rebuilt. 



Destroyed by 
M u k h t a r-u d- 
Daula when at 
war with Ab- 
dullah Khan in 
1807 A.D. 

Was originally at 
some distance 
below the pre- 
sent site of the 
bridge and was 
removed to the 
present site by 
Ata Muhammad 
Khan. Original 
builder'? name 
unknown. 

Was swept away 
in the flood of 
1893 A.P. and 
was rebuilt in 
1903. 

Was originally 
built in 1871 at 
some distance 
below the pro- 
sent site of the 
bridge and whs 
swept away bv 
the flood of 
1893. 



There are beautiful lakes in the Valley which yield 
plentiful fish, singhara (water-nuts), lotus-roots (nadur), etc.. 
ami on which ate floating gardens producing water melons, 
musk melons, pumpkins, cucumbers and other vegetables. 
Geese, duck, teal and other game birds are also to be found in 
thousands in them. It is a sight never to be forgotten to see 
these lakes in the autumn when bright lotus flowers are waving 
over the surface of the lakes in the resplendent beauty of 
their full bloom. These lakes are :— Dal, Vular, Anchdr, 
Manasbal near Sumbal, Tansar, Hakur.sar (six miles from 
Srinagar on the Baramulla road), Khushalsar (near Zadibal) 
and Pambasar (near Naidkhai below Shadipur). 

In normal years the AVular lake is 1 2 - 90 miles in length 
and 6*07 miles in breadth ; the Manasbal lake 240 miles long 
and 0-47 mile broad ; and the Dal bike 3'87 miles in length 
and 2*15 miles in breadth. 

Floating gardens are formed in the following manner :— 

The roots of acquatic plants growing in the shallow water 
aro cut about two feet under the water, so that they completely 
lose all connection with the bottom of the lake, but retain 
their former situation in respect to one another. When 
thus detached from the soil, they are pressed into somewhat 
closer contact, and formed into beds of about two yards 
in width and of an indefinite length. The heads of the 
sedges, reeds and other plants of the flow are now cut off and 
laid upon its surface and covered with a thin coat of mud, 
which, at first intercepted in its decent, gradually sinks 
into the mass of matted roots. The bed floats, but is kept in 
its place by a stake of willow driven through it at each 
end which admits of its rising and falling in accommodation 
to the rise and fall of water. • 

These floating gardens are sometimes stolen by taking 
out their stakes and floating them away. Hence it is saw* 
among the curiosities of Kashmir, that land here is bable 
to be stolen. 

The lotus is very common on all the lakes ; in fact the 
leaves are so numerous that in some places tbey form » 
veritable green carpet, over which innumerable acquatic 
birds, as ducks and moor-hens, run securely *V n >;,h 
When in bloom, such places present a beautiful sight which 



S ir R. Lawrence describes in his book as follows :— 
2 Lj|i e6 of various colours peep from amidst the verdant 
covering, the loaves forming which rest lightly and grace- 
fullv on the water, while the queen of all these species, the 
niainWcent lotus, with its large leaf and tall and quivering 
stem, drooping under the weight of the exquisite and noble 
tulip-shaped pink and white flower, appears in the midst 
of this floating garden like a reigning beauty, bowing with 
modest, vet dignified grace, at the homage and admiration 
of her gaily-bedecked, but less favoured, rivals." Numerous 
other plants are to be found on the lakes as well as several 
varieties of reeds and rushes of which matting is made. The 
willows that lean over the lakes peer at the flashing boat in 
mute surprise. May be, a squall may spring up and make the 
waters dance. But' brief will be that hour and repose corueth 
acain. And when the moon shines like a frozen flame in 
speckles sky, the waters seem to be decked in robes of stars, 
streaked with the rays of the sun. 

The land on both sides of the Jhelum is flat. It is 
alluvial and very fertile. Rice is extensively grown. Oil 
seeds, Indian-corn, wheat and barley are also cultivated. 
Vegetables are plentiful. All English vegetables can be well 
grown. The chief trees are cedars, pines, and spruces in the 
forests and planes, poplars and willows in the Valley ; while 
fruit trees, apple, pear, peach, cherry, mulberry, walnut, 
almond, etc., abound. French apple and pear trees have 
been introduced and they yield delicious fruits. The fruits 
are mostly exported and they send back sinews of prosj>erity 
to the country. 

In the eastern hills there are small valleys, namely, 
N'oubuk. Tral, Dachhigain, Wangat, Ann and Lolab. They 
ate beautiful verdant glens, id\lk, dells and dales, abounding 
with bears and other wild animals. The scenery in thern is 
eharmine, the ground being park-like carpeted with rich grass 
and sufficiently interspersed with streams and patches of 
forest — exceedingly picturesque and delightful spots for the 
lovers of Nature. ' 

Between the flat land and mountains are sloping hills, in 
which are situated delightful meadows called Margs which 
Mature has provided with numerous flowers in endless variety 
of form, colour and species. They are also rich in insect 



lif,.. more particularly in buUeifliee. Tlio names of these 
Mar*8 are :— 

Gulmarg •• to caflei Cteurimatt or the 

iu<*adow of Gauri, wife oE Shiva 
From 1581 A.D. Yusuf Shah, a king 
(if Kashmir of the Chak dynasty, 
who used to visit the place during 
the hot Reason, changed its name 
into Gulmarg (flowery meadow). 
The Moghul Emperor, Jehingir, is 
said to have once collected as man; 
as 21 different kinds of flowers here. 
Gulmarg is incomparably superior 
to any other hill station, with the 
possible exception of Ootacamund. 
Indeed, the scenery of Gulmarg 
compares favourably with that of 
the loveliest regions of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. Towering above is 
the mountain of Apharvat, whilst 
the panorama of the mountain* 
towards Nanga Parbat is magnifi- 
cent. A moonlit Gulmarg is a 
glorious sight, the mist rising in the 
early hours of the morning giving 
the Mare the appearance of a 
mystic lake, and filling the soul 
with poetical ideas and inspirations, 
especially when seen after a pleas- 
ant evening spent among hospi - 
able friends when the ^Jjg 



wends his way home at peace 
the whole world. 



Tangamarg below Gulmarg. ivhsil 
„ near Ahrabal water-fall in the Kulagam itW 

Khelanmarg above Gulmarg. 
Tilwanmarg near Gulmarg. 
Sonamarg in Lar. 

Vishnasarmarg in the mountains of Lar. 
Kanamarg near Zojila. . 
Nagamarg on a hill to the north of the Wular lake. 
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::) 



M^handniarg in Lar. 
Mahalishmarg 
Ounpahalmarg 

Salanmanr 
Minimarg 
Vijimarg 
Bangasmarg 
Tosamarg or 

maidan. 
Nunamarg 
Kashunamarg. 

jamarg. M 
Rainyur 



On the top of the Bharut mountain in 
Lar. 



Between Gures and Burzil. 
. . On the Vijbal mountain in Khuiharna. 
On the way to Karnah. 
Tosa- On the way to Punch. 



Nandamarg 
Famarmarg 
Marganmarg 
Badmarg 

Zabamarg 
Astanmarg 
(12,100 ft.) 



. . In the mountains above Khulnarawaw. 
Za- In the mountains of Pevasar. 

arg * T 1 

. . In the Rapatkhud mountain above 
Shupyan. 
Near Banihal. 

' " | Near Warwan. 

. . In the Dachhinpura mountains called 
Aru and Mandlin. 
Near Badmarg. 

Between the Sdsakat mountain and 
Pahalgam. 

Visitors spend the hottest part of the summer at these 
Marge, specially at Gulmarg. 

Lower down am extensive tablelands or plateaus which 
are called Karewahs or Wndars. They are of alluvial or 
lacustrine material, often separated from one another by deep 
ravines, formed by the different water-courses in their passage 
from the mountains beyond to their destination, the river. 
The soil of these plateaus ir rich, the richest being of Pampur 
of which advantage has been taken through ages past for the 
cultivation of saffron. The plants, which are arranged in 
parterres, flower in October and the sight of these beautifully 
and delicately tinted purple flowers on moon-lit nights is 
most delightful. 

The plateaus are :— 
Mattan . .. \ Anantnilg Tehri i. 

Kanilwan . . j 

Zainapur . . \ 

Bijbihara . . \ Kulagam „ 

Babdpur . . j 



Avnntipura Telmil, 



Pratapsinghpura Tehsil. 



Naunagar 
Khampur 
Dadiwudar 
Gosiwudar 
Fampur 
Devapur 
Damodar 
Khushipura 
Hsnjak 
Badgain 
Tsundapur 
Makahom 
Tserawudar 
Skandarpura 
Kriri 
Ushkur 
Wagub 
Pattan 
Bandipur 
Safapur 
Krahama 
W&jwudar 
Pandachh 

SpBiHGfl. 

Kashmir abounds in springs of clear transparent water. 
The following is the list of important and well-known 
springs : — 

Vernag 
Vithavatur 
Vasaknag 
Panzath-ndg 
Lokabhavan 
Kokarnag in Brang 
Kother 
Achhabal 

Karkotnag at Sdlih 
Anantcag 
Khir Btiawani 
Malaknag 
Mattan 
Gotamnag 



Baramulla Teheil. 

Uttar Machhipura Tehsil. 

* 

Srinagar Tehsil. 



- Anantnag Tehsil. 
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k-hir Bhawani at Mnnzgam . . 
Kapflft-Muchan or DiRom 

near Shupyan 
Moraji 
Arpal 
Man 

Zdvur 

Zewan ■ ■ 

NAganik at Khivw 

Guft Ganga . . 
Chishma Shahi . . 
Chishma Sahibi 
Vichamag at Naushahar 
Khirbhavani at Tulamul 
Naran-nag at Wangat^ 
Utaehan-nag at Mahgam 

Said Ganga ^ 

Haranag > in ^ainagir . . 
Anantnag J 
Saeladevi at Baramulla 

Sukhanag 
Devapurnag 
Sangi Safed 
Nilanag near Nagam 



Kulagam TebsiL 



Avantipura Tehsil. 



> • 



Shahr Khas Tehsil. 



■ • 



Uttar Machhipura Tehsil. 
Baramulla Tehsil. 

Sri Pratapsinghpura 
Tehsil. 



Routes. 

There are three main routes to Kashmir from Jndia, 
namely, Jhelum Valley Road, Shupyan Road and BiujU 
Road The Jhelum Valley Road being a cart-road, 196m les 
long, on which one can travel in one day from Rawalpindi to 
Srinagar by motor car, and in two days by tonga is most 
commonly used by travellers. Its construction was com- 
pleted in 1890. It is spoken of by competent judges as being 
one of the finest mountain roads in the world. ™o y oiunw 
of trade also passes by this road in bullock carts and oittas. 
There is one serai at Gojra village near Muzaffarabad and 
another above Uri at the Paranpila village on the right ban* 
«f the r,ver, which were built by the Moghul Emperor JehAn 
fir. The Bhupyan Road was once the highway along 
Moghul Emperors used to migrate to Kashmir, but now it a 



more skeleton of a road, being very rou«h and even dangero** 
mauy places. Ladies niust travel in dandies aad the 
met sex might go on ponies except in certain jwirte f the 
-ee where the wayfarer's own lower limbs are, the safest and 
most tollable means of progression. The serais for travellers, 
built by AH Mardan Khan, a Moghtil Governor of Kashmir, 
for Shah Jehan at different stages in 1651-58 A.D., are in as 
dilapidated a condition as the road itself. The Banihal Cart 
Road is in a fairly good condition. The scenery all along the 
route is very grand and magnificent. 

The following is the list of stages with distances of main 
routes to Kashmir and the Frontier Districts :— 

(1) Rawalpindi to Srinagar via Murree 

Barako . . 13J miles. 

Tret .. 12 

Murree (7,457 ft.) . . 13? 

Phagwari 14 

Kohala (2,000 „) 13| 

Dulai (2,180,,) Hi 

Dome] (2,320,,) .. 9£ 

Garhi (2,750 „) . . l^i 

Hatian .. 11 

Chakothi (3,780,,) 11 

Uri (4,425,,) .. 13j „ 

Rampor (4,825 „) . . 14 

Baramulla (5,170 „) .. 15 

Pattan (5,200 „) . . 17 

Srinagar (5,250 „) . . 17 

(2) Hasan Abdal to Srinagar vid Abbotabad. 

• Abbotabad (2,200 ft.) to Mansera 16 miles. 

Garhi Habibullah .. " 18 „ 

Domel . . . . . . 14 

From Domel vide Route No. 1. 

(3) Gujrat to Srinagar vid Bhimber. 

Bhimber . . 28 miles. 

Saidabad Serai ..11 "A sandstone 

hill, called 
Aditak, to 
be crossed. 
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Novrshera 



10 miles. 



Rajouri 
Thana Mandi 
Bahrain Gala 



Push i ana 
Aliabdd Serai 



Hirpor 

Shupyan (6,715 ft.) 

Ramuh 

Srinacar 



• ■ 
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11 
13 
13 
10 



10 

11 

ill 

7 

10 
16 
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Another sand- 
stone hill, 
called Raman 

Gosha, to be 
crossed. 



Rattan P i r 
(8,300 ft.) to 
be crossed. 

Pit Punjal to 

be crossed. 



From Saidabad there branches off a road leading to Kotli, 
the stages of which are as follows : — 

Dharamaal .. 18 miles, 

r Khuiratta . . 7| „ 

Dhana •• 74 „ 

Kotli (sec route No. 4) 6 „ 

From Thana Mandi another road leads to Punch by the 
following stages : — 

Suran .. 14 miles. 

Punch (see route No. 4) 14 „ 

(4) Jhelum to Srinagar vid Punch. 



Gu tali an 

Tangrot 

Chomakh 

Biari 

Sainsa 

Kotli 

8ehda 

Punch 

Eahuta 

Aliabad 



(3,300 ft.) 



10 miles 
14 
10 

8 
14 
16| 
12 
10 
10 

7 



<>2 



Haubrabad 7 miloB. 

In 10 
From Uri vide Route No. 1. 

(5) Junto to Srinagar vmSBanihal. 

Jhujar 19 miles. 

Udhampur (2,500 ft.) 21 
Dharmthal 13 

Batot (5,200 „) . . 22 
Ramban (3,535,,) 17 
R&n»u {4,070 „) 16 

Banihal (5,580 „) .. 10 

Vernag (6,000,,) .. 13 

Anantnag .. 17 



» 

99 

99 

II 
99 
M 
99 

Srinagar 18£ „ 



Avantipura 15| 



(6) Jammu to Srinagar vid Akhnur. 



Akhnur (1,142 ft.) 
Chowki Chora (2,150 „) 
Thanda Pani 
D harms 41a 
Sidlsui 

Rajouri (3,094 „) 



18 miles. 
14 „ 
10 „ 
10 „ 
10 „ 
12 „ 



From Rajouri vide Route No. 3. 

(7) Srinagar to Ladakh vid Zojila. 

Gandarbal (5,230 ft.) . . 14i miles. 

Kangan .. Hi 

Gond 13| 

Sonamarg (8,650 „) .. 15i 
B41tal . . 9 

Mat&yan . . 15 

Dras (10,000,,) 13 

Thasgam (9,296 „) 1> 

Chum Gund (8,675 „) 15 
Kargil (8,787 „) .. 8 

Shargol (10,290 „) .. 16f » 

Kharbu (11,890 „) 19 

Liniayuru (11,520 „) .. 15i » 



a 

9t 
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Khalsi 
Numllah 
Saspola 
Nimu 
Pituk 
Leh 



10 

ill 

14 



If 

99 
99 
ft 



(11,500 ft.) 
(8) Srinaoar to Skardu via Zojila. 



Srinagar to Thasgani (see route No. 7). 
Har Dras . . 18 miles. 


Ulding Thang 
Tarkati 


19 „ 


14 „ 


Kharmang 


17 „ 


Tulti 


12 „ 


Parkota 


14 „ 


Gol 


121 „ 


Thurgu 


14 „ 


Skardu (7,440 ft.) . . 


7 „ 



(9) Srinagar to Gilgit vid Burzil. 



Shalateng 
Sumbal 

Bandipur (5,300 ft 

Tragbal (9,160 , 
Gurai 

Gures (7,800 
Pufihwari 

Burzil Chowki (10,740 
Chillam 
Gudhai 

Astor (7,853 
Daekin 

Doian (8,720 

Bunji (4,631 
Pari 

Gilgit (4,890 



5 
10 
19 
12 
13 
15 
14 
11 
17 
16 
17 
14 
11 
18 
18 
19 



miles. 



» 

99 
99 
99 
91 
»» 
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n 

99 
99 
99 

99 

n 

99 
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From above Gures as far as Gurikot of Aator there is 
another road leading over the Kamri pass, the stages of which 
are m Mows 

Kamri 15 mile& 

Kdldpdni 14 „ 



Rattu 
Gurikot 

Antor 



* • 



10 ruilcB. 
15 

16 

6 



»» 
»> 



There UN other routes also, but they are very difficult and 
. I only by the Zaminddrs living in adjacent villages on 
ither side of the passes. They are :— 

(1) Srinagar to Punch vid Firozpur. 



Narabal 

Magarn 

Firozpur 

Banabalinag 

Gagri 

Punch 



10 miles. 

6 
12 
11 
14 

8 



»» 



>» 



(2) Srinagar to Punch vid Tosamaidan. 



Vater Shel . . 
Zanigarn. 
Tosamaidan 
Sultan Patri 
BiaTah 

Mandi or R&jpur 
Punch 



14 miles. 
6 
7 

16 „ 

5 „ 

7 „ 

13 . 



(3) Srinagar to Punch via Duujan. 
Shupyan • .. .. 26 miles. 

Dubjan and across the Shupikur pass to Punch 60 mile*. 

(4) Srinagar to Rajouri vid Darahal. 

Shupyan across the Darahal pass through Nandai*at 
meadow and Haetivanj. Total distance 104 miles. 

(5) Srinagar to Jammu vid Budal. 
Shupyan . . ... . . 26 miles 



Nazimgadhi 
Dili 



■ • 



IIU^.I, 
Nftrn 
Chi I 
Bowli 
Aklmur 

Jionnu) 



Hi niili't 

« 
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8 

6 
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(«) Shinauau ro Him.u.n.1 Kati»n I'ANfc. 



Shupyitu 
Kungwutan 



» » 



• * 



• » 



ii 



3rt miloH 
13 

a 

10 
10 



II 
II 



(7) Skinaaak to Jammi' ri.i Kiit'Ri. 



Bhupvan 

Khun 

lira 

Am As 

Uhtm 

Dhtra 

Nftgrota 

Jttmmu 



* * 
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(8) 9MNA0AH TO Jammo rid Dabau, 
Kl.uri 

Dmumi KonHw tlx- Piilmi I**" 
Martial 

BAronhAI .. 

Joining the rout* No. 7 at Angro 

(9) SRINACAK TO JAW!* VM KM«.t.N*«VAV. 

"M »nd K&wan 14, joining tho Mnihal 
•0 milt*. 



•Jti mill*. 

19 
[0 
il 

21 
10 



»» 



<)0 



(10) Srinaoar to Doda vid Braribal. 

Veru&g •• 50 miles 

Across the Brdribdl paw Holmrkhau 60 



(11) Srinaoar to Kishtwar vid Marbal. 



Anantnag . . 
Sagj'vm 

Across the Marbal pass. 
Singh pur 



34 miles. 

u 



24 



1» 



(12) Srinaoar to Mariv via Famar. 



Anantnag 

Disu • > • • 

Across the Hukhasar pass 
Famar meadow 
Mariv 



34 miles. 
15 
15 
15 
15 



»> 



(13) Srinaoar to AVarwan vid Hirabal. 

Anantnag 
Thimran Dardapur 
Suknaz across the Hirabal pass 

(14) Srinaoar to Kishtwar, Bhadrwah, 
Basohli and Pathankot. 



34 miles. 
20 
20 



» 



Anantn&g . . 
Achhabal Garden 
KMrapura . . 
Laran 
Disu 

Bona Ehodin 

Top of Simthan pass 

Chanangam 

Chhatru 

Moghal Maidan 

Kishtwar 

From Kishtwar thi3 route 
milea). 

Kandm 
Jangalwar 



34 miles. 



8: 

4 

3 

4 

4 

10 
7 

10 
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branches off to Pader [& 
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From Jangalw4r this route branch™ off to Batot (43 

niiles) vide route (5). 



Jura 

Bhadrwah 

Sarthal 

Bani 

Bhund 

Basohli 

Dunera 

Pathankot 



* ■ 



8 miles . 

15 „ 

13 h 

H n 

13 „ 

14 „ 
8 „ 

39 m 



(15) Srinagar to Warwan vid Amar Nath. 



Pahalgam . . 

Chandanwari (10,500 ft.) 
Shishraiunag or Wavjan (12,850 „) 

Panchatarai (12,900 „) 

Amar Nath .. (13,900 „) 
Sukhanag 
Warwan 



40 miles. 

7 

7 

7 

3 
24 

4 



From Warwan this route branches off to Ladakh. 



(16) Srinagar to Tilel vid Mahalish. 

Gandarbal .. .. 12J miles 

Chhatrgul . . . . 8\ 

Mahalish meadow . . . . 8 

Gangabal . . . . 7 

Rasabal ..10 

Badgam (Tilel) ..30 

From Tilel this route leads to Skardu on one side and 
Gwes, Gilgit and Astor on the other. 



yy 



yy 



16 
40 
10 



(17) Srinagar to Chilas vid Kachaduna. 

Sopur . . . . . . 30 miles. 

Chagul .. ..13 

Kalaruoh and across the Kachaduna 

pass 
Shdrda 
Siri 



ii 



Sirnl 
Chili* 



25 nub*. 
25 



(18) Srinagakto Kakxah M Nastachhamj. 

Sopur . . • • 30 miles. 

Handawara 18| 
Sluvlura . . • • . . 14 

Drangayar across the Nastachhenu pass 8 

Nalchan . . • • H 

Titwal (Karnah) .. ..10 



(19) Srinagar to Drawah vid Ashai. 



Sopur 
Farikin 

Across the Ashai and Treldanru 



30 miles. 
33 



30 



Earthquakes. 

Earthquakes are frequent. There is a dormant volcano 
Uttar Machhipura. The following is the list of severe 
irthquakes that are known to have occurred in Kashmir :— 



Year. 



2082-2041 
B.C. 



In whose time. 



Sundar Sena 



Sultan Fateh Shah 



Extent (A damages caused. 

Olio uigbt a deductive 

quake occurred by wfaCfl tte 
earth in the middle of the 
of Sandimatnagar wntt™ 
m ttr gushed out .n . «** 
and submerged the 
city. ThU submerged cij 
forms the bed of tbe 
lake. 

An earthquake 

which destroyed m«»> n ( 

and many P^f*. f ' or three 
The shock*, continued M* 

months. 
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Year. 



in whoso tins*. 



Ismail Shalt 



Ibrahim Khan 



Saif Khin 



DildilorKhan 



"T8 AJ>. 



Karimdad Khan 



Azad Khan 



* ■ 



Extent of damages caused- 

This visitation ol fclw earthquake 

wan very severe. Many fissures 

ooo u rreq . ttc v c ral n pi i i igH 
became dry and new spring* 

flowing u-ith water were pTo- 

dfaoed. In the Adfin Par- 
#anah aeai Nandumarji (Am 
are two villages railed Hasan - 
jiura and Husainpura and here 

the stream between the two 
villages changed its course and 

beilOj the land ol the one 
changed place with the other, 
that IB to say. a port ion of the 
land of Hasuupurn went into 
that of Husainpura and vice 
vena. At Mauar in t ttar 
Machhipura a mass of nicks 
lolled down the adjoining liill 

burying 600 people to death. 

The shocks continued for two 
months. 

The earthquake on thi- occasion 
was severe. Many houses were 
destroyed and many people 
perished. The shocks conti- 
nued for a long period. 

Constant shocks of eartlnpiiike 
occurred one day from evening 
to next morning bnt no loss of 
life was caused. 

A severe shock ot earthquake 
occurred which threw down 
thousands of houses and its 
shocks continued for three 

months. 

Countless houses were razed to 

the ground. The shocks con- 
tinued for one year during 
which the people were living 
out of their houses. 

Loss of life was immense. The 

shocks continued lor about 
three months. 



A. I). 



20th Juno 
1827 A.D. 



In 



Abdullah Khan 



Diwio KiipalUm 



1803 A.D. 



1873 A.D. 



Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh. 



Do. 



30th. May 
1884 A D. 

at 3 a.m. 



Do. . . 



Many house* were destroyed 
mho nipt which wait the Mpire of 
the iSliah Hamdan Mosque. 

The earthquake destroyed count- 
leu* ho uses hihI many people 
were buried to death under, 
neat-h them. The spire of the 
Shah Hamdan Mosque, which 
had been re-erected, tumbled 
down again. 



The shocks 
months. 



continued for nine 



The earthquake occurred in the 
close hours of the morning. 
Kiflsuios were produced in 
different places in Kronen 
and Bangil, but no loss of life 
occurred. The shocks con- 
tinued for three months. 

1G houses together with their in- 
mates were buried down into 
a chasm caused by the earth- 
quake at Kundabal village 
near Manas bal. 

A fissure, 700 feet long. 300 feet 
bro.*d and 70 feet deep, oc- 
curred at Laridur in Kruhe 
in which six houses w«n • 
their inmates **Pr*»*i 
Over 10,000 houses 
destroyed, 3,390 human me- 
an* 40,000 cattle were lo * 
The shocks continued ' 

the sufferers for reb *J ^ 
their houses and ihe 



two lakhs ^> 
land revenue of the ^en 
who bad suffered from 
catastrophe. 



mi 



Floods. 

Though one ih charmed to view from a point of vantage 
thf beautiful ^ittorinR ein l.> «.f loft y flnow*<ftj)|M'd mountains 
in Kashmir )Ul ' ! Wli,, 'h kI'tiouh sunset transmute their 
inowv creata to a golden r.me, he, if acquainted with the 
country, turn* with a shudder remembering what catastrophe 
snow causes to the country after a heavy rainfall in 
, when the warm rain water brings down with itself 
nous quant it irs >f melted snow and flood- the valley, 
iag injury to life and limb and destroying crops and other 
property. The State has. however, started protective works 
'floods. In 1904 a spill channel was excavated which 
a large portion of flood water from the Jhelum above 
Srinagar through a swamp rejoining the river at some distance 
below the city, and this has proved of much benefit in protect- 
ing Srinagar from floods. Dredging works have since 1907 
been started from Baramulla up to the Vular lake which are 
worked bv electric power and they have minimized the 
chances of floods in the Valley and besides have reclaimed 
manv swamps for agriculture. Appended is a list of great 
floods that occurred from time to time in Kashmir : — 



Year. 


In whose time. 


Extent of damages caused. 


2082-2041 
B.C. 


Snndor Sonu 


A destructive earthquake oc- 
curred by which the earth in 
the middle of the city of San- 
dimatnagar was rift and water 
gushed out in ft flood and 
soon submerged the whole 
city. By the same earthquake 
a knoll of the hill at BaramulU 
near Khadanvar tumbled 
down which choked the outlet 
of the river Jhelum and conse- 
quently the water rose high at 
once and drowned the whole 
city together with it* ting 
and the inhabitant* This 
Bubmerpedcityis now the site 
occupied by tne Vular Lake. 



10- 



ln 



A U. 



Avantivifcrman 



,7-S A.!). 

11 22 A.D. 
1379 A.I). 
1573 A.D. 

IG62 A.D. 
1730 A.D. 

1735 A.D. 

1746 A.D. 

1770 A.D. 
1787 A.D. 



Partha 

Sultan Shauibud-Din 
AU Khan Phak 

Ibrahim KM* 

NawA/jsh Khan 



DiMilerKhan 
AfrAniab Khan 

Amir KMn Jawinsher. 
Juma Khan 



1787 A.D. 
1836 A.D. 



Abdullah Khan 
Col. Mian Singh 



Kamim* um eaiMod by fl )MK j » n j 
Iwn step* were taken to 
>\vt [m-ii llw Jhelum ii- at KU| 
ainir iit order to accelerate 
llw flow «»f the fiver. Thia 
rncuHurt- had the effect of 
mfahaWng the ohanem of 
H.mkI. 

Kit *' <T«'i> was dcHtroyed by Hood, 
the rcdiilt being » great 
famine 

Crops were swept away. 

10,000 houses were destroyed. 

Many houses anil crops were 
swept away. 

Many houses were destroyed. 

Manv houses and crops were 
destroyed. 

Thousands of houses 
destroyed. 

10,<*K> houses and all the hrid^es 
on the Jhelum and also the 
crops were swept away. 

All the bridges and many houses 
were destroyed. 

of the oily of Srmagar 
submerged. 

Crops were destroyed. 

The bridges at W^ir. 

hihara. PAWP ' , an s t.v- 
Kadal were swept »«••> 



lo:< 




|HI A O. 



Iimr 



2Ut Julv 
1893 A.D. 



Sl.rkh (iulim Mohi. 
nddin. 



Maharaja Pratap Singh 



24th July 
1903 A.D. 



Hum foil for seven days conti- 
nually, and aa a consequence 
the Jhelum overflowed the 
1>al Bi.nd and submerged the 
whole of Khanvar and Raina- 
wiiri. Six bridges from Pateh 
Kadal lo Sumbal were swept 
away. 

It rained iuresBftntly for 59 hours 
and the river became so swollen 
that miles of land on both 
banks were flooded. The 
water rose to the height of 
K. U 51U7-0. All the bridges, 
except Amira Kadal, and many 
houses were destroyed. Loss 
of cattle and crops was im- 
mense and many |>eople were 
drowned. 

Five inches of rain fell between 
1 1th and 17th July and eight 
inches from 21st to 23rd idem 
and the river rose to the maxi- 
mum of R. L. 5200-37 on the 
24th July at 2 P.m. The whole 
Valley became one vast ex- 
panse of water and fearful loss 
of life and property and crops 
occurred. The damages caused 
to roads and other Public 
Works alone rose to over threo 
lakhs of rupees. 



Famines. 



Kashmir has suffered terribly ^2j^%3£ 
isolated position it is very difficult to obU.n *™ 
countries and a failure of crops resdtt f ^JSJ nt of rain, 
loaded. The whole Valley » P ract "^'^ 8Q ow on the 
A fairly hard winter, storm* a «"£^ ' h L summer 
mountain tops so that the gradual hasv thro ugn 
keeps the irr nation canals constantly brimming. 
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wanted to ensure an abundant harvest. Every great famine 
that occurred in Kashmir was caused, not by summer 
.glit, but by a too mild winter or by heavy rains in harvest 
„on which destroyed the crops. The following is a list 
famines which visited the country from time to time :— 



Year. 



Iu whose time. 



150-114 B.C 



Tunjina 1. 



655-883 A.D. 



917-8 A.D. 



Awantivarma 



Pftrtha.. 



1122 A.T). 



1355 A.D. 



1469 A.D. 



Harsha, 



AUud Din 



Zam-ul-ftbdin 



Extent of damages caused. 

Once snow fell in the month of 
August which destroyed all 
rice crops, causing a wide- 
spread famine. The king gave 
all the money he had in his 
treasury for the relief of the 
distressed. It is said that a 
couple of roasted pigeons fell 
down from the sky to each 
individual every morning and 
thus the people were able to 
make war with the hunger- 
wolf, continuing so until the 
famine was over. 

There was a great famine due to 
destruction of crops bv floods. 
A kharwdr of unhusked nee 
used to sell at 1,000 Dm** 

Famine occurred owing to the 
crops havine been destroys 
bv flood. A kharwdr 
sold at , so much as 
Dinars. People perished ol 
starvation by thousand*. 

The crops were swept awav by 
flood "and in caW*£ 
famine occurred. A m 
of rice sold at 600 

Untimely rain* > spoiled I the ^ 
which caused famine in 
many people perished. 

The crops were -pj J % 

famine. The fang f (iie 
measures for the reiw* o- 
famine-stricken. 



I Of) 



Year. 



1531 A.D. 



1675 A.D. 



1603 A.D. 



1646 A.D. 



1685 A.D. 
H23 A.D. 



'731 A.D. 



A.D. 



In hIiw lime 



Muhammad Shib 



Ali Shah Chak 



AH Akbar 



Tarbiat Khan 



Hifzullah Khan 
Axam Khan 



Ihtirarn Khan 



Afrasian Khan 



Extent of damages caused. 



Sayed Khan, ruler of Kaahgar, 
liad sent troops to invade 
Kashmir. The whole of 
winter passed in warfare ftod 
peace was concluded in the 
month of July. Owing to the 
skirmishes the land could not 
be cultivated and famine was 
the result which lasted two 
years and many jwople per- 
ished of starvation. 

Snow tell in the month of Sep- 
tember which destroyed the 
rice crops and famine was the 
result which lasted three years. 

Famine occurred on account of 
untimely rains. Akbar, the 
Great, sent grains from the 
Punjab, but they were not 
sufficient and many people 
perished of starvation. The 
famine lasted two years. 

The autumn crops were spoiled 
causing a famine. Shah Jehan 
sent large quantities of grains 
from Gujrat, Multan and 
Lahore to be distributed 
among the fannne-stncken. 

The crops were spoiled by rains 
and famine occurred. 

Owing to excessive *^b**W 
were destroyed. A_» 
Mi used to sell at B». 8. The 
famine lasted two yeais. 

The autumn crops could i not 



lIKi 



111 wlli.sr time. 



1755 A. U 



JSukha Jewan 



1765 A.D. 



1813 A.T>. 



i- 



Nurdin KhAn 



Azim Kh6n 



Extent of dan^e* caused 



to plunders by Bambui. 
TlU9 could not attend to 
sowing in the npring. Exces- 
sive raiiin iu the spring alao 
prevented them from culti- 
vation. The result was a 
famine lasting seven months 
after which new crops were 
harvested. Two seers of rice 
used to sell for one rupee. 

The famine occurred owing to 
excessive rains which spiiled 
the crops. Khwaja Abul 
Hasan Bande, who was in 
charge of the Revenue Depart- 
merit, distributed the grains 
that were in store among the 
|>eople in proportion to each 
family's requirements. One 
lakh 'kharwdrn ol grains were 
distributed amon« the Zamm- 
dars as 41 Tat-eavi advance 
on condition that it wouki *c 
recovered from them n*« 
year. The advance remained 
unrecovereo, but one Irak per 
khorw&r or one «"Jg 
rupee was recovered J*W 
from the Zemindars by *•> 
of interest «B WMfsffl 

as in this way the »*™™™ r 
been recovered five times over 

it th totally remitted- 

The famine nged for j* *gj 
owing to damage to the ero, 

by excessive rams. 

The famine was ca used og*£ 
the crops not having W % 

R 8 . 16 kkdm. J** iOd 
scarcity for about M* * 
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1832 A.l>. 



In whose time. 



1884 A.D. 



Bker Sngh 



Maharaja Ranbir 



Extent »i damage caused. 



Maharaja Ranjft Singh Parted 
from Lahore to visit Kashmir. 
Hfi depnted Jamadar Khuahal 
Singh and Shekh Ghulim 
Mohi-ud-Dm to collect supplies 
for his camp. They executed 
the orders with such rigour 
that the result was scarcity all 
over the country. Raniit 
Singh, however, came to know 
of this scarcity and returned 
from Punch to Lahore. Then 
in the month o£ October when 
eh4H had not yet been har- 
vested there occurred a heavy 
snowfall which destroyed the 
crops. The consequence Waa 
a verv severe famine. Even 
two seera of rice could not be 
had for one rupee. In ISSS 
A.D. Col. Mian Singh came 
to Kashmir as Governor. 
One evening he witnessed 
from a balcony of the Sher 
(Jadhi Palace that there was 
not a single lamp lit in the city 
and heard no cock crowing in 
the morning, all fowls having 
been eaten up by the fannnc- 
stricken. This produced a dm- 
tressing effect upon his mind, 
and he. with (great endeavours, 
obtained a quantity of grams 
from the Punjab and made the 
Zamindars sow them. He also 
got fowls from the Punjab 
and started their breed afresh 
Some crops were produced 
«d next' year the famine 
disappeared. 

ti,m harvest was scanty, and 
tiZ Z Plenty of com » 



lit whose* time. 



Mah&iija Ranbir 
Singh. 



Extent of damage caused. 



store in State godowua. u. 
haraja Ranbir Singh deputy 
Dewan KnpA R am to mzU 
necessary arrangements. The 
Oewan reached Srinagar m 
June and found 60,000 kluir- 
warn in the godowns. He 
caused this quantity to be sold 
freely in the bazar and thus 
relieved the tension of the 
situation. The Maharaja sent 
large quantities of grains from 
the Punjab and had it sold 
in Kashmir at cheaper rates 
than they had actually tost. 
One lakh of rupees worth 
grains were distributed among 
the poor. Dewan Kripa Ram 
distributed 00,000 Uancdr* 
of shdli at once in the month of 
October giving one kJutrwdr to 
each family, and the famine 
disappeared. 

In autumn, when the theft "Op* 
were still nnharvested. rani 
fell continually for two and 
half months, destroying all 
the crops. Up to next swung 
there was no sign of famine a* 
the grains in store were beinc 
sold to the people. After this 
there were no grains for 8rt*w 
left and consequently no W" 
cultivation could be • 
The famine then began to 
rage eevcrely. Even three 
seirsof rice were 
for one rupee.. T^thir* 
of the population d*do 
starvation 1 : JjfJJJLjtf 

Singh, out of WyggSS 
generosity, got 195.7 J* w bf 
of grains transported from 
Punjab for the rehtf ^ 
famine-stricken. ltlW ^, hall 
calamity lasted two ana 

years. 
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EpiDKMlCS. 

The Happy Valley, so much sung in both prose and poetry 
(or its natural beauty, was until lately notorious for filth. 
Xbe dirt everywhere was an unendurable strain on eye and 
attention. It* capital, Srinagar, could be compared to another 

place beginning with h- not heaven, to be sure. 

Latrine, public or private, there was none, and never a broom 
touched a public lane. Dr. \V. Wakefield wrote in his book 
"The Happy Valley," published in 1879 A.D.— " Instt ad 
of a people that one would expect to find the cleanest of 
the cleanly, a short glance at their visible condition suffices to 
inform the spectator that he sees before him human beings, 
fashioned in the image of their Creator, but, alas ! for their 
manners and customs, veritably the dirtiest of the dirty." 
In describing the insanitary condition of Srinagar, Dr. Mitra 
in his book " Medical and Surgical Practice in Kashmir/' 
published in 1889, wrote as follows :— " The great elevation 
of the Valley and its favourable bracing cold climate 
prevent those bad results which would otherwise have 
manifested themselves under such insanitary conditions, 
but the conditions favourable for the growth and spread of 
zymotic and preventive diseases are here ; the town is a fit 
nidus for the development of disease germs— a most combus- 
tible fuel is there as it were, and a slight spark will ignite the 
whole and produce a disastrous conflagration. Again— 
" The scene of death and desolation during the summer of 
1888 was one that will not soon pass away from living 
memory .... After two months the epidemic (of cholera 
gradually began to decrease, and everybody began to ieei 
safer, and thought that a new lease of life had been given 
But, alas ! peace has not yet come to those who tmderstana 
how cholera came, how it revelled and feasted with every 
imaginable insanitary condition around it, now easy u 
for it to come again, and how wide open the gg* of 
this city are to welcome its dire visitors. Dr *\ " Tte 
1- « Kashmir Mission Report ^r 1888 ' wrote - T - 
wonder is, not that cholera eame, but that it ever 
*way; not that it slew 10,000 victims but that s .many 
scaped its ravages/' Again-' 4 Enough tha i oho era came 
will come a|ain, ayf, and again as long a« tta 
Prepared for, and invited and feasted by, a city 
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people horn in tilth, living in filth and 
n« filth." 

Boepidemica ofoholera or other prvventibie disease used 

to come .mil. after killing thousands, die t-hoir natural death 

Uid then I'onn' Again, but no attempt was mail*' to prevent 
their recurrence. After the cholera epidemic of [898 the 
ant horitiee — thanks to HtrenuouK and ceaseless endeavours 
of Dr. Mitra. the then Chief Medical O Hirer o{ Kashmir and 
!V<ident Oi the Srinagar Municipality— took vigorous 
measures to sanitate the city of Srinagar and also the other 
Mofussil towns. An abundant supply of pure transparent 
pipe-water was brought into Krinagar : roads were widened 
and paved or metalled ; latrines built ; and arrangements for 
.leaning the lanes made. Since then cholera appeared five 
or six times, but prevailed in a mild form, and seizures in 
Srinagar were very little compared with the figures of 
previous epidemics. 

Vaccination has been introduced since 181)1, and, 
needless to sav, it has been a great boon conferred on 
humanity. Formerly small-pox played great havoc among 
children, decimating the population, but now a death from 
this disease is a rare occurrence. 

A scheme for protecting the springs all over the country 
from c ontamination is under consideration of the Durbar, ana 
when this is carried out, the country will become much less 
liable to the scourge of epidemic diseases. 

I give below a statement showing epidemics that 
astated the country from time to time :— 

Extent of damages caused. 



Year. 



In whose time. 



I 



A.D. 
1080-1 101 

fi04 



Harslta 

Ahmad Beg Khan 



An epidemic of plague occurred. 

An epidemic of cholera 

with Muh cmdence t • 

it ■*t»u«iwl humanity. 
nmnbcfof the dea< I « « 
imme nsc that they co.uM 

he buried or ^«^%S£m 
therefore, had f th ^" 
into the rirer 



- 



Ill 



In whoso time. 



A ziUl Khan 



Diwan Moti Ham 



Pi wan KripaRam.. 



Shekh Oulam Mohi- 
ud Din. 



Maharaja 
Singh. 



Ranbir 



Do. 



Do. 



Do- 



Do. 



Maharaja Pratap 
Singh. 



Extent ot damages caused. 



Thousand* of people dM { 
oholexa m the vity of Srinasar, 
but the Mofussife e ,nWd 

complete immumtv from 'the 
disease. 



Thousands of [>cople fell victims 
to cholera. 

An epidemic of cholera prevailed 
for one month during which 
thousands of people i*rished. 

An epidemic of cholera raged for 
three months with such sever- 
ity that cloth for shrouds 
became so scarce that the dead 
had to be disposed of naked or 
covered with crass. 

Cholera raged in December and 
January and then ceased, hut 
reappeared after three months 
and prevailed for two months 
more. 

Cholera prevailed for four months 
and killed thousands of people. 

An epidemic of cholera com- 
menced from August and 
lasted four months. Wiling 
thousands of people. 

Cholera lasted 13 months from 
29th December 1875 to Janu- 
ary 1S76, doling which thou- 
sands died. 

Cholera prevailed for 40 day. and 

many ]>eople died. 
f> wM a V erv virulent epidemic 

two months 
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Year. 



1900-1902.. 



In whose time. 



Extent o{ damages caused. 



Maharaja Pratap 
inch 



Do- 



1903-1904. 



Do. 



This epidemic of cholera was 
more severe than that of 1888 
There were 10,845 seizures and 
11,712 deaths, out of which 
9,1)41 cases and 5,781 deaths 
occurred at Srinagar. It raged 
for four mouths from May to 
August. 

19,205 cases and 10,811 deaths 
from cholera occurred, out ot 
which 2,439 cases and 1,29:1 
deaths were at Srinagar. 
the epidemic lasting 18 months 
from August 1900 to January 
1902. 

This was an epidemic of plague 
which prevailed from 19th 
November 1903 to 11th July 
1904, killing 1,379 lemons in 
Mofussils and 56 in .Srinagar. 

Cholera prevailed from 18th 
November 1906 to 31 rf Jam.; 
arv 1907. during which 
persons out of 2,629 eases died. 
194 deaths occurring to &n " 
nagar. 

Cholera prov»iM fn. 

h.xlf months from 4th • >»" 
17th November, dun.* 
18,448 eases 

9, 2U h^e. we- ^- KCttr . 

cases and 1,01* « w 
ring in Srinagar. 

The above statement proves, beyond all doubt, that^| 
long as Kashmir enjoyed its isolated position, tfae 
immune from cholera, but as communications ^ 
Punjab increased, the number of invasions ot toe Qi 
also increased. It further proves that cholera ^ germ 
germinate in the Kashmir climate, but as tne i ^ |be 
conditions prevailing in the country are very 



1906-1907 . 



Do. 



1910 



Do. 



perm,, on obtaining by chance an admission, thrive, grow 
»ntl multiply for a limited period, until they die a natural 
death. Distance Iviut* no Im^rr a safeguard against the 
influx of the disease, the remedy, in which alone the 
country's safety now lies, is none but improved sanitation. 

Phenomena in Kashmir. 

There are many places and things in Kashmir which are 
peculiar in themselves and some of them quite beyond 
ordinary human comprehension. The orthodox Hindus 
taking them as Divine manifestations worship them, while 
others consider that they are merely Natures phenomena. 
Some of these I have visited and seen myself, and in regard 
to others which 1 have not been able to visit, I have 
ascertained facts from different reliable persons who have 
actuallv been to the places and seen the things for 
themselves. Anything I could not give credence to in 
regard to places mentioned below, has been omitted by me. 
There are other places about which wonderful stories are 
told, but I have omitted them also, as I was not able to 
visit them myself, nor any trustworthy person could 
corroborate to me the stories told of them. I give the 
information I have collected with the object that it may 
draw the attention of some scientist who may explain these 
freaks of Nature. 

L Amar Nith.—Uhe celebrated cave of Amar Ndth, 
situated in a long glacial gorge high among the eastern 
mountains, is visited by thousands of Hindu pto .to* 
Kashmir and different parts of India on the full-moon day 
of the month of Sawan (July-August) everv ^ n 
contains a self-formed Linga (the emblem of iSta .a) or . 
which, waxes and wanes with the moon. The cave , 
miles, divided into eight stages from S "Smvari 
Avantipur, Anantnag, Mattan, ^al K am <£™«™™m 
Wawjan, Panchatarani and Amar Ndth ; the last^ 
"ages being in mountainous *fSP™^tto** and where 
beings, where there are no trees to afford sneixe 
for firewood juniper has to be used. ^ ^ ^ e 

.This pilgrimage is mentioned in reigned in 

^jataran^ini in the accounts of King Nara wno ^ 



104S-1008 B.(\. which proves that even before the time of 
Kalhaiui, the author of the book, who lived in the beginning 
of the twelfth renturv of Christian era, it wan annually 
visited by pilgrims. 

On the 11th (lav of the bright fortnight of Sawan all 
Dilffrime gather at Pahalgam and on the 12th march in a big 
caravan— a canvas town, bazar and all, springing up at each 
hI , lV re mim Urn: "iie of a lonj» pasl ajre when I h<> Kishis migra- 
ted in a host to Kashmir to practise austere penances, and of 
the fact that through all the centuries as now religion has been 
the overmastering passion of the Hindu race It 1S for the 
ke of common safety that the pilgrims travel together in a 
compact bodv, as it is not unoften that in these cold Weak 
mountains, even in August snow-storms occur in winch 
hundreds of people perish. Those who perish are generally 
the Sadhus having little or no cloth to cover their bodies 
and To canvas or cloth sheet to pitch up for taking she Iter m. 
The State has been issuing rations according to thcfdlowu« 
scale to such mendicants who come from 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, so long as they sojourn in Kashmir 
preparatory to performing the pilgrimage :— 

Cash payment on the day of the Sadhu's 

name being registered 
Daily ration 
Daily cash payment 
For charas for the whole season 

When they start from 

3 seers of rice and 6 annas more in cash for c >* Qg & 

days to be occupied by the journey. Alter tm ^ 

.iven bv the State, as the Sadhus are supposed to ^le ( 

Country' after performing the V^™*^ whole 
who have got families w.th them are g vendor 

season for each adult member of the tauly • ; 4 anna8 , 
Cash 10 annas, Rice 8 seers. At Pahalgam . W 

Rice 3 seers. t i ir icc 

Maharaja Pratab Singh visited g^fifj* jiilrig 
and saw with his oto eyes what P"^^ £ road 
were offering. Twenty-five years ago » ™? tt % l eX cfj* 
constructed from Pahalgam to AmarJWtU. ^ pfth8lgilBl 
motor road haa lately been opened ngni up 



1 
1 

3 
6 



rupee 
seer rice 

pies 
annas 
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a total distance of some sixty miles from Srinagar. The 
tahsildar of the Anantnag tahsil, one magistrate, one 
medical officer and a band of policemen are deputed in charge 
of the pilgrim camp, and these officers do all in their power to 
render aid to the pilgrims. In spite of these arrangements, 
the toll of mortality was appalling whenever inclement 
weather prevailed. Now the State has conferred the greatest 
boon on the pilgrims by the construction of sheds at the 
stages. Five sheds costing Rs. 30,000 have been built at 
Pahalgam and the same number at Chandanwari, four at 
Wawjan and four at Panchatarani, each shed being 30 ft. 
by 15 ft. in dimensions. 

The pilgrims bathe at the following places : — 

Ganpatyar, Shurahyar, Shivapura, P&ndrenthan, Sidha- 
yar, Baru6, Jaubrari, Mithawan, Avantipura, Hari, Gyuru, 
Vagahom, Chakadhar, Divakiyar, Harishchandra, Thajiwara, 
Sirahama, Badur, Sri Gufawdra, Sakhrae, Salar, Kothus, 
Khelan, Ganeshbal, Mamleshwar, Braghu Tirtha, llam-kund, 
Sita-kund, Lachhman-kund, Hanuman-kund, Nila Ganga, 
Chandanwari, Shisharam Nag, Wawjan, Panchatarani, 
Amravati, Sangam, Naudal. 

There is another route to Amar Nath vid Baltal, which 
is nearer by two stages, being only 71 miles from Snnagar 
and very much easier. Up to Baltal the road (59 miles) has 
already been constructed and is always kept in good condi- 
tion, it being the highway to Ladakh and Central A«.a. 
From Baltal to Amar Nath there is a distance of only 12 miiwi 
and out of this a road for three miles from Sangam to Amar 
Nath is alreadv in existence. So there remain only nine mU« 
from Baltal to" Sangam which have got no road, .mere is a 
glacier on these nine miles over which people travel, but it is 
rendered impassable when the ice bridges melt in _ Juiy. 
There are no engineering difficulties in the fOM^onrt 
the road, the hills on either side of the glacier having a 
gentle slope and very little jungle cutting being nece wary to 
complete it. If this road U constructed, pilgrims will be lor 
only one day in barren and dangerous regions as up io r> 
there are shady koil trees to afford shelter and ^ U f" tl ;Xe 
peatest necessaries of life here-and up to the viUage 
^'lagrdr, aix miles this side of Sonamarg, people in 
permanently everywhere. 
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ition siiy» that whiMi tlu> capital of Kashmir was at 
unatnagnr. which now forms the bed of the Wular 
Lake pilgrimfl to Amar Nath used to go by this way. So if 
'b small piece of road from B6lt*l to Sangam is constructed 
will be the conferment of an inestimable boon to pilgrims 
veil as excuraionsta who would like to viait the pilgrimage 
jfore July. 

The following interesting account of the pilgrimage to 
Amar Nath has been culled from the Life of Swami Viveka- 
nanda: — 

" The procession of several thousands of pilgrims to the 
far-away Cave of Amar Nath, nestled in a glacial gorge of the 
"Western Himalayas, through some of the most charming 
scenery in the world, is fascinating in the extreme. It strikes 
one with wonderment to observe the quiet and orderly way 
in which a canvas town springs up in some valley with incred- 
ible rapidity at each halting-place with its tents of various 
colours and of all shapes and sizes, with its bazaars, and broad 
streets running through the middle, and all vanishing as 
quickly at the break of dawn, when the whole army of gay 
pilgrims arc on -the march once more 
again, the glow of countless cooking-fires, the ashen-clad 
Sadhus under the canopy of their large geru umbrellas 
pitched in the ground, sitting and discussing or meditating 
before their dhunis, the Sannyasins of all orders in their 
various garbs, the men and women with children from au 
parts of the country in their characteristic costume^ ami 
their devout faces, the torches shimmering at night-fall, tie 
•lowing of conch-shells and horns, the singing of hymns an 
ravers in chorus,— all these and many other «>man^ 
sights and experiences of a pilgrimage, which can be 
with nowhere else outside of India, are the most *™P res5 *j n g 
and convev, to some extent, an idea of the over . m ^L, c t 
passion of the race for religion. Of the psychological J Wj^ 
and significance of such pilgrimages, done on foot to . 
and days, much could be written. Suffice it to say, "j* 1 ^ 
one of those ancient institutions which have, above a , 
the fire of spirituality burning in the hearts of t ^ e b l ftre 
One sees here the very soul of the Hindu nation ia^ ^ 
in all its innate beauty and sweetness of w 
devotion. 
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• Pitting BftWM, noted lor Iti holy iprinKH, and Kiah- 
iuui|Ain, mm I nanoMhbal, thn piluniuH n-uf-.h,.,! I'alialgAm. 
, Ut , village of the RhnpliiTdN, and encamped tit Mm. foot of an 
arrow ihaped ravino In- lido the roaring torrents of the Lid*?- 
H #M thoy made ft Imll for a day to observe thn Bkdiathi 
I Coining near ChandanwAra, the next stage, th«y had to 
4oon foot the nr*1 glacier, which proved to be a tremendous 
,-limh of eovoral thousand fo*«i . Kxtrmnely exhausted with 
making MlOthoi stoop olimb, and finally scrambling up and 
down along irregular goat path* at the edge of precipitous 
Mopes they pitched their tents at a place amongst the 6UQW- 
paakl, at an altitude of ltt.000 feet, much higher than the 
glacier itaelf. The whole of the following morning wan a 
steady olimb over the Pish-Bal hill till at last the source 
of the Lidar, Shishram Nap, lay five hundred foet below, 
hushed in its iev eradle. Next day, crossing frost-bound 

paaka and tfaoiera over the Maha Qanaa mountain the 

procession came down to Panolmtarani, the place of the five 
Htreanw. In each of these the pilgrims were required to 
make ablutions passing from one stream to another in wet 
clothes, in spite of the intense cold. 

« On the 2nd of August, the day of Amar Nath itself, the 
pilgrims after making a afceep olimb over the Rattan 1 antsai 
and Bhairau Bal mountains and then a precipitous descent 
down the deep valley (after passing through the narrow hole 
of the Gharba Yatra on the razor-backed ridge), in which one 
false step would mean instant death, reached ;i Homing 
■Wm (Amrdvati). In this thoy had to bathe 
their bodies with 'clay-marl from bed before entering the 
-acred precincts of the Cave after another stiff ascent. They 
then reached the great Cave, in a very W rf*J ^ fl 
eo Uh riousnes.s, the whole (none of many ah aking JJ 

emotion. The Cave itself waa Marge MMff * 
cathedral, and the great Ice-Shiva, in a nicne «j h» 
shadow, seemed as if throned on its own base 1«« » 
bodies purified and whitened with ^;\* hlU ^ 
aflame with supreme devotion ^ ^K^A and kneeling in 
•hnne itself, nude, except for a kUrdoU * »" ftWe some 
adoration thev bowed low before J** "* ff f praise 
■najesty of the whole atmosphere with tne «* c an d 
town a hundred throats resounding m 
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the shining purity of the great Ice-Lingani, overpowered 

tSL 

" Here there was all worship. ' I can well imagine,' 
Swami Vivekananda has said after visiting the pilgrimage, 
>w this cave was first discovered. A party of shepherds. 

summer day, must have lost their flocks and wandered in 
ie in search of them. What must have been their feeling 
as they found themselves unexpectedly before this unniclt- 
ing Ice-Lingam, white like camphor, with the vault itself 
dripping offerings of water over it for centuries unseen of 
mortal eyes. Then when they came home they whispered to 
the other shepherds in the valleys how they had suddenly 
come upon Mahadeva.' 

" The journey down the mountain trails to Pahalgam was 
indeed as interesting as before. Amongst other sites the 
party passed the celebrated Lake of Death, into which, on 
one occasion, some forty pilgrims had been plunged bv an 
lV alanche, started, it is believed,, by the volun.e of ■ 
song. The pilgrims shortened their journey to ' Astfa-itorj 
by taking to a narrow sheep-track down the face of a steep 
cliff (Sasakat) and then proceeded to Pahalgam. 

2. Tvlamul in Idr.-There is a spring at this village ,tto 
water of which changes colour every now and then. •'• 
es it is pink, sometimes green, and so on. a « 



time 



th* 



worship here. A large fair is held eacn mow u» >■ ; 
15th days of the bright fortnight, spcc.ally <.f Jew 

a). 

3. At Takar in Uttar Machhipura there is a spni 
ater of which, like the Tulamul spring, changes colour 

r and then. , 

4. Trimndhya or S«««fa-5wri.-This » the ' »amjj 
.termittont spring to the south of the D. valgum v» ^ 
,rang. It remains dry all the year round except ^ 

months of Baisakh and Jeth (April-June). At n» {rQn| an 
flows out from it continuously for some tta\ s . toBa r. 
ordinary spring and then it does so at intervals, t ^ wat <. r 
the spring becomes quite void of ?' a * e ' a , n ittlinc e occjtf* 
reappears therein and flows out. Tins nU mber 
Bevoral times in 24 hours, until m course of tune * A 
ebb and flow gradually dwindles down to 
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IVrsian poet b ,lR written the following couplet describing 

thm spring :— 

Turf a 'tfitw fcaai dot Kashmir ndmask Sunda-br&r 
Amad-araftr '<tj<if> darnd ha rozanhab $%h hdl. 

B. Ritdra-Sandhya. — Tliis is also ft spring like 
Triaandhvft, dry during the whole year but (lowing with water 
ooatinuously for some days ami then getting void of it at 
intervals during the months of Baisakh and Jeth (April- 
Juno). It i* *i* f rom Vernag towards the west. 

6, Vdsukndg. — This is a large spring, six miles further 
west from Rudra-Sandhya. It remains quite dry for six 
months of winter but flowing with water (which forms a big 
stream irrigating a large area) for six months of summer. 

7 There is a spring situated five miles to the east of 
Vernaff which is called Pavana-Sandhya. It ebbs and flows 
continually as though it breathes pavana or air like a hvmg 
creature, hence its name. A Persian poet describes it in the 
following couplet : — 

Ckithmae dlgar be Kashmir ast ndmash Pamva-Sand 
Hast har darn aimd-o-raftash chu avfase rajal. 

8. Sata Bidi-These are seven wring* d< f*™ 
another at Vithavatur near Verna* which \ » ^ 
remain dry for six months o£ winter and flowing #H 
during summer months. 

9. At Halamatpura in Uttar M*£«^ J-J* 
springs near one another. A hng& of Jon e . m one ^ 
spring which is said to move by , its .1 <> und .t^ | 



~ . ; lt i.., r i n one moron. 

move from one corner to tlx otn r g ,„ 

people explain this as below, ^^f' terK , 0Z ing which 
sandy and its level varies with the act,... i of wateM 

makes one corner higher and the but is lying 

and thus *to^/^%fi¥S»^ :I,,a, * d r3 
m a horizontal position) in the bed Ot ™ * the laW f 

slowly from the higher to the lower comer 



gravitation. called Tata- 

10. At Dubjan in Shupyan there "W*^ exists at 
dan, the water of which .s warm. Amj" » pM8 . 
a place 68 miles from Anantnag across the Ma g 



In Drang thero is a spring at the village Gagar- 
imda (10\ miles from Anantnag towards VernAy) above 
Lariknura which is called Kou-n&g by the Muhammadan* and 
Sita-kuiul by the Hindus. Some of the fish therein are blind 

in one eye. 

12. In Lar is the lofty mountain called Harmukh. The 
popnlar notion is that a snake within sight of this mountain 
will not bite. 

13. There is a cave temple, called Dyaneshvar, on a hill 
12 miles to the east of Bandipura above Simthan village in 
the Ariu Nullah, in which there are stone udders of cow on its 
ceiling, from which water drops down below. It is reached 
through a narrow passage about a yard in diameter and two 
chains long. There is a self-formed hnjd in it. 

14. There is a cave at Bumzu to the north of Mattan, 
the length of which none has yet been able to find. Another 
similar cave exists at Biru in which the famous ascetic and 
philosopher, Abhinaugupta, together with his 1,200 disciples 
is said to have entered and to have not returned. 

15. TheTe is a place called Svayambhu or Suyam, half a 
mile to the south-west of the village Nichihom in Machhipura, 
where after long periods, say once in 30 years, the earth gets 
heated for a year or so. The Hindus then go there on pilgrim- 
age. Rice with water in pots, buried to neck into the earth, 
gets cooked by this heat, and the Hindus offer cakes of nee, 
thus cooked, in the name of their deceased relations. A name 
is also produced by pouring down ghee and sugar and camphor 
in a hole dug into the earth about a foot deep. This is 
evidently a volcanic phenomenon. 

16 There is a tiny little island in the mio>t of the 
Jhelum at Privag on the junction of the Sindh with the 
Jhelum, on which is a small Chenar which does not either grow 
or shorter or bigger, though ages have passed since 
it is there. 

17. At the Wuyan village (Ular), 1 1 f miles to the south - 
st of Srinagar, there is a spring, bathing in which has the 
effect of curing itch. There is a similar spring at Anantnag 
called Malaknag and also at Sadarkutbal, 22 miles from 
Srinagar on the Bandipur Road. Medical men say that they 
are thermal springs containing iron and sulphurated hydrogen. 



18. There is a spring on the top of the Sarbal mountain 
in Kothar which called Tsuhar-natf. Tin- water of it (rushes 
out with great force, making whirls like the potter's wheel 

19. There is a rock on the top of a hillock called Haldar, 
overlooking the Manosbal lake towards its north-east. It 
rises 1 J mile above the shrine of Baba Salch or 2\ miles above 
the lake. The spot is called Mukhta Pukhar and is situated 
near the village called Ingura to the north of the Lar Kul 
Nullah. The ascent to it is over the plateau called Ranin. 
•From underneath this rock a little water is oozing out. Ever)' 
year on the Nirjala Ekadashi day a fair is held here. The 
pilgrims sing in one chorus— 

Balabhadra Haldaro palah talah pom trdv, meaning — 

Balabhadra Haldara (Krishna's elder brother) allow 
water to flow out from under this rock ! 

Then suddenly water flows out in a large volume from 
underneath of this rock which suffices for the bathing of the 
pilgrims assembled. 

At this spot there was a stone image of cow from whose 
four uddere water used to come out in drops. It is said that 
about one hundred years ago this image was removed by the 
Zamindars of the neighbouring villages and buried somewhere 
under the rocky earth near by. 

20. At Yaripura village, five miles to the north of 
Kulagam, a thick roundish, somewhat flat-surfaced boulder, 
not exceeding one maund in weight, is lifted by 11 Maliomedan 
priests standing in a circle round it, each holding it upon 
his right hand index-ringer while uttering the number 13. 

Ancient Monuments. 

Ancient monuments of very great archaeological interest, 
w hich disclose the existence of a lost civilization, are numer- 

ia Kashmir. They were built to endure for _ all tune. 
r heir solidity of construction and their gigantic size strike 
*ne with wonder that punv man could have built them. 
**g8 have come and gone," civilizations have bloomed and 
gashed sine* they were built, People go and pace around 
J«m and gaze on them with amazement. But the 
integrating hand of Time and vandalistic propensities of 




bigoted rulers, specially of Sikandar the Iconoclast 
, JS92-1 416 A-l>.) have laid them to minx. The climate of 
Kashmir is peculiarly destructive to them. IVnid**^ th- 
chemical constituent* of the atmosphere, namely, carbonic 
s>cid gas and oxygen, the frosted SHOW lying upon the stone* 
(uncovered by any shelter) for nearly five months of winter, 
- ever slowly and silently smouldering them, so that mas of 
.jem have become friable. The founders of these monument* 
were wise enough to use sculptured stones of very large 
dimensions, as smaller ones should have, under these adverse* 
conditions, crumbled and vanished long ago. The State has 
made arrangement* to conserve these relica of ancient glory. 
An official, bearing the designation of Superintendent of 
Archaeological Department, has been appointed whose 
nesa it is to look after them and save them from decay, 
following are those ancient edifices of which some traces 
still to be found : — 

1 . Temple at Bandi.—Thz first ancient monument that 
a traveller comes across while on his way to Kashmir is the 
temple of green stones situated on the road at the 76th mile 
from Kohala. It is now in a ruinous condition. Its builder 
and the date of its building are unknown. Some think 
that it is a Buddhist monument, while others assert that 
it was a Hindu temple dedicated to the goddess Kali and 

It about 700 A.D. 

2. Temple ai Bunidr. — Next comes the temple at Buniar 
..iich is situated, like the above, on the road near the 85th 

mile from Kohala. It is in a most perfect condition in the 
Valley. The name of the builder of this temple and the date 
of its construction are not known. It is said it was built in 
the 5th century of the Christian era and was dedicated to 
goddess Bhavani. 

%. Linga at Shiri.— Near the 94th mile from Kohala there 
colossal linga carved with figures on all sides which 
stands about 12 feet high. 

4. Temple at FatehgarL— At the village Fatehgarh, 
1J mile to the south of Shiri, stand the ruins of an ancient 
temple. Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh had a fort built round it, 
using some of the stones of the ruined temple for the con- 
struction of his walls of defence. Some of the stones arc 
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very la r 8 e » ^amiring about 1 1 feet in length, 4 feet in height 
and 3 feet in thickness. The name of the builder is unknown. 

5. Nardijan Thai. — The temple at Narayan Thai stands 
in a small tank on the right bank oi the Jhelum, one mile 
from Barantulla on the old road to Muzaffdrabdd and about 
two and half miles to the south-west of the former place. 
It is situated at the foot of a hill in a hollow. Nothing 
is known about its old history. 

6. Temple at Tdpar. — At the village Tapar, twelve miles 
onward from Baramulla towards Srinagar, are the ruins of a 
temple called Narendreshvara, which was built by Narendra- 
prabha, queen of Partapaditya II, who reigned in Kashmir 
from 634 to 684 A.D. It was ruined by Sikandar, the Icono- 
clast. Zain-ul-abdin (1423-74 A.D.) used the stones in the 
construction of the bund from Naidkhai to Sopur. 

7. Temple at Pattan.—kX Pattan, five miles further on 
from Tapar, are two large stone temples on the road side 
These, which bore the name of Shankara-Gaurisha and 
Sugandlieshvara, were built by Shankara-Varman, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 883 to 902 A.D., and his queen 
Sugandha. There is also a stone stupa here at the 19th mile 
from Srinagar. 

8. Shankardchdrya or Tahht-i-Sulemdn.—The most con- 
spicuous monument that draws the attention of a visitor 
on reaching Srinagar is the Shankaracharya temple on the 
crest of the Takht-i-Suleman hill. It was originally built 
by Sandiman, who reigned in Kashmir from 2629-2564 B.C. 
It was repaired by King Gopaditya (426-3G5 B.C.) and by 
King Lalitaditya (697-734 A.D.). Sikandar did not break 
»t. Zain-ul-abdin repaired its roof which had tumbled down 
% earthquake. Shekh Ghulam Mohiud-din. a Sikh Governor 
(1841-46 A.D.), also repaired its dome. There were steps 
oi sculptured stones from the Jhelum river, leading right 
£P to the top of the hill. With these stones, it is said, the 
Pathar Masjid in the city was built by Niir Jahan, queen ot 
Jahangir. The Buddhists still regard this temple sacred and 
<*U it Pas-Pahar. 

.9. Narpirastkdn.-In the city of Srinagar the first 
^cient edifice that one sees is the temp e of Narendra- 
a ^min (which was built by Lkhana-Naramdraditya, who 
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reigned in Kashmir from 178 to 191 A.D.). It is about 
100 yards from the right bunk of the river between the 2nd 
and 3rd Bridges. It has been turned into a Ziarat and is 
Narpirasthan. 

10. Slidh-Hatmddn Mosque— Going down by boat 
further on, one's attention is arrested by a largo wooden 
building on the right bank between the 3rd and 4th Bridges 
which is called Shah Hamadan. It is a Muhammadan 
shrine, built in memory of Sh&h Haniadaii, alias Mir Sayid 
.Vli, a saint of Hamadan in Persia, who came in Kashmir 
in the reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-din (1373-98 A.D.) and 
practically established Islam in the country. Qutb-ud-din 
originally built it with the materials of a Hindu temple at 
this place which was called Kali-Shri and was dedicated to the 
goddess Kali by King Pravarascna II (79-139 A.D.). The 
Hindus worship Kali here on the river bank and say the 
spring of the goddess is inside the mosque. In 1395 A.D. 
Sikandar made an extension to this mosque. 

In 1479 A.D. it was destroyed by fire and the king of the 
time, Sultan Hassan Shdh, rebuilt it. It was single-storied. 
During the reign of Sult&n Muhammad Shah, a Shia, named 
Mir Shamas Araqi, arrived in Kashmir. He got a double 
storied Shia mosque built at Zadibal. Ghazi Khan, Musa 
Raina and Kaji Chak, who were the ministers of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, were converted by him to the Shia cult and, 
at his instance, they got the permission of the Sultan to pull 
down the Shah Hamadan mosque, telling him deceptively 
that it did not look well as single-storied and that it would 
be made double-storied. The mosque was pulled down but 
rebuilding was indefinitelv postponed. Then after two 
vears, Kaji Chak's sister, named Saleh Maji, wife of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, rebuilt the mosque, selling her dowry to 
meet the expenditure. It cost her three thousand rupees 
and sixty thousand copper coins. 

In 1731 A.D. the mosque got again burnt down and was 
reconstructed by Abul Barkat Khan, and is standing since 
then, being repaired from time to time. 

Soon after the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs, Han 
intA, the first Sikh governor, ordered the demolition ot tne 
osque, saying that/as it was a Hindu shrine, the Muham- 
should take off their possession from there. He sent 
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which won- levelled towards tho mosque from the Pathar 
asjid Ghat, and now everything was ready to blow it away. 
The Muhammadans then went to Pandit Bir Hal Darwuo, 
having brought the Sikhs in Kashmir was in great power, 
and requested him to intervene and Rave the mosque. He 
at once went to the governor and told him that the Hindu 
shrine, though in the Keeping of the Muhammadann, van in a 
most protected condition and the removal of tho mosque 
would be undesirable, as it would simply lay it open to 
constant pollutive touch of all sorts of people. Thereupon 
Hari Singh desisted from pulling it down. 

11. Pathar Musjid. — Just opposite the Shah Hamad dn 
mosque on the left bank of the river is a mosque built of 
polished stones which is called Pathar Masjid or Nau Musjid. 
It was constructed by Queen Nur Jahdn, and it is said the 
stones of the stairs, which led up to tho top of Shankara- 
charya hill, were used in building it. When it was completed, 
the Sunnis rejected it as a mosque, for the reason of its having 
been built by a woman of the Shia sect. 

12. Makd Shri.— Below the 4th Bridge on the right 
bank of the river is a five-domed temple called Maha Shri 
which was built by King Pravaraacna II. It has been turned 
into a gravevard. The wife of Sikandar was buried in its 
interior. Zain-ul-abdin was buried outside the temple, hence 
the locality is since called Bad Shah, which was the title of 
Zain-ul-abdin. 

13. Skanda -bhavana.-At the 6th Bridge at some 
distance from the right bank of the river towards the north 
are the ruins of the temple of Skanda-bhavana, now called 
Khandabhavan, which was built by Skanda-gupta, mm.Hter 
of King Yudhishthira II (139-78 A.D.). It has been utilized 
as the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basur. 

There are also the ruins of an ancient temple near the 
river bank at the 6th Bridge which was founded by Pravar " 
fiena II, and called Lauki Shrf. The ghat of this temple is 
still called Lokhari-Ydr, a corruption of Lauki-bnrl-x ar. 

H. Tribhavana-svdmin.-VssBing f^cr < >*^ w j£ 
«th Bridge, there are on the left bank of the river the ruins 
of a stone temple called Tribhavana-svdmin, w^cb^ a 
by Chandrapida, who reigned in Kashmir from Gti4 
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A Muhainmadau taint, nani.-d Tha K a Bab4 Sahib is 

akM to it and hence the place is now called « 

Sahib. * 

15. K**fmo-tfflumAiMra.— Passing on below the 7th 
Bridge at the confluence of the Dudganga river with the 

urn. King Kshenia-Gupta (950-958 A D.) built a temple of 
iva. calling it after his own name Kshema-Gaurishvara. A 
number of sculptured stones of this temple, together with one 
bearing an inscription in Sharada character, have been lately 
unearthed at this place. 

16. Didda- Matha. — Just opposite to the above place on 
the right bank of the Jhelum. Didda. queen of Kshenia- 
Gupta, built a Matha called Didda Matha, and hence the 

ward of the city in which it was situated is even now 
Didda-Mar. T*his Matha has been converted into the 
of Malik Sahib. 

17. AU Ma$jid.—¥rom Didda Matha if one goes 
the north he has to cross a large plain Aidgdh used 

od praver meetings bv the Muhauiniadans, to reach a 
I mosque called Ali Masjid. It was originally built by Ali 
Shah, brother of Zain-ul-abdin, in 1397 A.D. It was 
de^troved bv fire in 1800 A.D. and was then reconstructed 
by Gu'l Muhammad Khan, a big official of the time. 

18 Vikra mcshvara.— About two miles further on to- 
ft the north near Yieharnag, are the ^f^j 

Vikrameskvara. built by Vikramadnya (o21-63 A.D.). It 
destroved bv Sikandar. who utilized its stones m the 
uction of a "mosque and a school near by. 

19 4 mritabharaha.— Passing half a mile further east, 
one Caches the ruins of the temples of 

bv Amritaprabha, queen of Megavakam (23 B.C.-lo A.U.). 
locality is now called Vantabhavan. 
30 There are other ruins of Hindu temples in ii«Jt 
- between Srinagar and Mcharnag which ha e been 
averted into Ziarats and burial-grounds and nothing * 
known about their antiquity. 

Ziaratof Madin Sahib. 



con 
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22. Viehnu Ba»ui-*tvi»ii».- -Procofding further on to the 
south, there is ft very large Chak burial-ground containing 
manv curious and Ancient edifices, lien* was the temple 
Vishnu RanA-evamin built by the queen of King Kanaditya. 

23. Jdtna May id. — About four minutes' walk towards 
the south-east is the f anions Jama Masjid or Bad Mashid, 
built originally by Sikandar in 1404 A.D. with the materials 
of a large stone temple constructed by King Tarapida 
(693-97 A.D.)- The roof of the four surrounding cloisters of 
the building is supported by two rows of pillars, 372 in all, the 
smaller ones measuring above 21 feet in height, while the 
loftier ones under the domes and spires being more than 
double that height — producing a most imposing effect. The 
court-yard measures 254x234 feet. There are remains of 
several stone temples round this mosque, whose builders are 
not known. • 

The history of Jama Masjid is of interest and it has 
passed through many vicissitudes. Thrice it was destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt : once in 1479 A.D., again in the days of 
Jahangirin 1619 A.D. and once more during the reign of 
Aurangzeb in 1674 A.D. ; the present structure dating from 
the days of Aurangzeb. In the time of Sikhs it was closed 
for23"years and was re-opened in 1841 A.D. by Ghulam 
Mohi-ud-din, one of the governors of Sikhs. 

The site of the mosque is considered sacred by the 
Buddhists also, and even now men from Ladakh yiatthe 
Jama Masjid and call it by its old name Tsitsung Tsublak 

Kang " no j 

The Maharaja gave Rs. 12,000 in September 1893 and 
again Rs. 40,000 in September 1912 for the repairs of this 
mosque. 

24. Sadbhdva-Shri.-A few minutes' walk to the west of 
the great mosque near Kadi Kadal, there ie the temple ol 
Sadbhava-Shri, built by Pravarasena II, which has been 
utilized as the Ziarat of Pir Haji Muhammad. Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din was buried here. 

, 25. Prat;am/m.-Turning now again ^f£J*VnS 
beyond the Great Mosque, is the temple of Pravar £M«dft 
*>/ King Pravarasena II. It has been utilized as the Ziarat 
°i Bahauddin Sahib. 



M. Zidrai of Akhun Mullah Skdh.—Qn the southern 
•lope of the Hari Parbat hill, is the Ziarat of Akhun Mullah 
Shah, who was the spiritual leader of Einp**p»r Shah Jahan 
and of his eldest son, Dara Shikuh. This building in now in 



27. Ruined Mo$que at HcutnandtAd. — About half a mile 
her on towards the south-east near Xaidyar, there is a 

old ruined mosque built by the Muhanimadans of the 
& sect in the time of Akbar. Colonel Mian Singh, a Sikh 
governor, demolished it and the blocks of limestone were 
carried away to form the ghat of Basant Bagh opposite the 
Shergadhi palace. This place was the scene of religious 
strife" bloodshed, fire and plunder, which occurred in 1874 
A.D. between the 8unni3 and Shias. 

28. EazratbaL — On the bank of the Dal Lake, about 
miles from Hassanabad, is the greatest shrine of the 

uhammadans in Kashmir, called Hazratbal. In it is the 
lacred hair of the Prophet which is shown to the people on 
eertain davs in the year when large crowds of the Muham- 
madans congregate here. This holy r. ; lic was brought to 
Kashmir by Khwaja Nurdin from Bejapur in 1700 A.D. 

29 Sarim Bagh.— About half a mile further, on the 
border of the Dal Lake, is the Xasim Bagh (Garden of Breeze), 
laid out br Emperor Shah Jahan. It contains hundreds of 
magnificent shadv Chenars (K200 had been originally planted) 
and is a most delightful camping-ground. A Persian poet 

ha* 



Bar jahan chun ba kukm-i-Shdh-i- Jafidn, 

Dauhat tdzah az na'im dmad, 

Kara gulgasht-i-dn chu Shah-i- Jahan 

Bulbul az shdkha qui kalim dmad ; 

Guft idrxWia dauhaz sluihi, 

Az b&ithte Adan Xatim dmad. 

When in this land by order of Shah Jahan 

A fresh garden came into existence out of magnificence 

When Shah Jahan roamed therein 

Bulbul spoke from a blossomed branch 

Said the date of the royal garden 

" From the paradise of Eden breeze has come." 
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Th P last lin« «>f the Btanza gives the chronogram of the 
laying out of the garden, viz,, 1045 Hijra (1«35 A.D.). 

30. Sana Lank- — From N'a^ini Hugh one can see in the 
re of the Dal Lake a small island called Suna Lank, 
'-ul-abdin, who reigned in Kashmir from 1423 to 1474 A.D., 

uilt a three-storeyed cottage here which afterwards tumbled 
down by an earthquake. Jah&ngir and his beautiful and 
accomplished queen, Nur Jahan, who had the fine taste to 
select lovely spots throughout the Happy Valley where the 
Emperor's pleasure gardens are to be found, did not miss 
this beauty spot and they constructed a villa here in which 
they occasionally retired from the cares of the world. This 
villa fell in course of time into decadence. Then Amir Kh4n 
Jawan Sher, the founder of the Shergarhi, who waa one 
of the Durani governors of Kashmir (1770-76 A.D.) and 
who was also a pleasure-loving man, rebuilt that villa and 
used to spend most of his time with a Dal Hanji wife in 
merry-making there. This structure, too, has since vanished. 

31 . HabbaL— Half a mile from Nasim Bagh in its north is 
the garden at Habbak. It was laid out by Saif Khan, one 
of the Moghal governors of Kashmir (1GG5-68 A.D.), and it 
was called Saif-abad after his name. He desired to make it 
excel the Nashatbagh and Shalamir in beauty. He brought 
a stream of water from the Sindh Nullah to feed the fountains, 
grottos and cascades in this garden. But before the excava- 
tion of the stream was completed, he was summoned back to 
Delhi by his master, Aurangzcb. He had deferred planting 
groves of plane trees and cypresses therein, pending the 
coming of water by the excavated stream, but as he had 
sudcUoly to depart from Kashmir he could not plant them. 
The garden having thus remained shadowless for want of 
toes, the poet said ; 

Sdyih gar nist Saijdbdd rd 
Mtiwdn Paigliambare bdghdt gufi. 

kaifabad has got no shade 

& might therefore be called the Prophet of the gardens. 



Maharaja Ranbir Singh started flour and rice I^umlmg 
/m this garden in 1870 A.D. which were wrtedbj 
g* Ijwer by jail prisoner*. He also started a silk factory 
we « Since then it is called RagUundthpura. 
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'.—On the north-eastern corner of the Dal 
m the celebrated ShAlamar. According t«i a legend, 
Aaniseiui II, t lie founder of the Olty of Srinagar, had built 
a villa on the edge of the l»al Lake in its north-eastern 
comer, calling it Shalamrir, which, in Sanskrit, means " the 
abode of love." The king used to go often to visit a saint, 
named fcukarma-Svami, living near Ilarwan, and took rest 
iu this villa on his way to, and from, that place. In course 
of time this villa vanished, and then the village, that had 
sprung up in its neighbourhood, was called Shalamar after 
the name of the villa. 

In 1619 A.D., the Moghul Emperor Jahangir laid out a 
garden at this village and called it " Farah-bakhsh " meaning 
" Delightful." A Persian poet gives the chronogram of the 
laying out of the garden, viz., 1031 Hijra in " Farhatgah-i- 
Sh&hf " in the following stanza : — 

Chu shud drdstah Bdglia Farah-bakhsh 
Ba hukme Hazrate Zille Ildhi, 
Shahanshdhe shafidn Shake Jahangir 
Ki mashhur ast az mah td ba m&ki, 
Patfe tdrikha in gulzdr-i-rikdn 
Kliirad farmM ,s Farhatgdh-i-Shdhi." 

When Farah-baksh Bagh was prepared 
By order of the Shadow of God. 
Jahangir, the Emperor, 
Who is famous from the moon to the fish : 
For the year of this flower garden 
Wisdom suggested " the royal delightful resort." 

In 1630 A.D., Zafar Khan. aMoghul governor of Kashmir, 
ma.de an extension to this garden towards ite north by order 
of Shah Jahan. This new portion of the garden was culled 
" Faiz-bakhuh " meaning <f Bountiful." Khisali, a Persian 
poet, has written :— 

Chu Wujhe Faiz bahhxh az hukni-i-shdhi, 
Abar Mghv hum (ja*htah nmbdhi. 
Farah-Utkhah az handle iftikhdrash, 
Chu gul fair fart/a khud dadah qardrash. 
Azin ru Kashmir faklire jahdn ant. 
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A'i dur HXti guhhant Shake Julian (wt. 
P<| »/f tdrikh-a-st'tlaxh .siilihgdhr 
Khirwl guftd " mnmrral-aah-i-MM." 

When Fair-bakhah, by the imperial order 

Became tin- |iridi' of the garden of Eden, 
Farah-bivkhsh, with much pride, 
Placed it like a flower upon its head. 
Kashmir is the pride of the world, because 
Within it is the garden of Shah Jahan. 

For its year oae morning 
Intellect suggested " a royal pleasure resort." 

The words " masarrat-gah-i-shahi " in the last line of the 
above stanza indicate the chronogram of the laying out of 
the garden, viz., 1042 Hijra (1632 A.D.). 

The Shalamar is connected with the Dal Lake by an 
artificial canal, twelve yards wide and about a mile long. On 
each side of this canal, there is a broad and green path, 
overshadowed by large trees, and, where it joins the lake, 
there are blocks of masonry on both sides which indicate 
the site of an old gateway. There are also the remains of a 
stone embankment which formerly lined the canal through- 

° Ut " The Shalamar is 590 yards long and its width at the lower 
end ie$>7 yard,, while that of the ^f^ftenfeet'hiS 

polished limestone, resembling black i iarD '^ d fl0I £ tlle 
provided with fountains The wate r w obta mea 
fefawan stream behind the ^^ J^^ % 'beautif ul 
end and flows down from each B « cc ^ 6, ^ n ^ g nwmmm 
cascades into the reservoir below «. at a m h ter 
fountains, and, after leaving the ffjrien. >* f £ lB ,nt ° 
canal, by which it is conducted to the lake- 

The uppermost or fourth terrace was the private^ ^ 
of the garden where the Eves created an aae 
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in the palmy rlays f the W E 

.t* centre a magnificent black .tone pavi L Ik^ 
i> raised upon a i> iitform a littl* .»,.,. IiT pavnion winch 

entertainments of various kinds. When at night the foun- 
tains were playing and the canal and its cascades! the pavffion 
and the garden were lit up with various coloured lamps 
shedding the.r l.ght upon the throng of gaudy and jewel- 
bedecked guests and causing reflection on the tanks and 
water-courses bo as to appear like fiery lakes, the effect must 
have been exceedingly pretty. Frogs made of silver, strung 
on silver wire, were tied round the fringes of the ponds 
touching the water and, as they were made so ingeniously 
by some expert mechanic, the ebb and flow of the water, 
caused by the fall of the cascades and fountains, shook them 
and made them croak as if they were living. This article 
used to be buried secretly somewhere in the garden by the 
gardener after use on festive occasions. He never informed 
even his own family members of the spot where it was hidden, 
lest the matter might get known and the article be stolen for 
its valuable metal. This gardener died and, as his death was 
sudden, ho could not divulge this secret to any one. So the 
above article still remains buried unknown underneath the 
earth somewhere in the- garden. 

The pavilion is surrounded by a fine reservoir which is 52 
yards square and about 3* feet deep, It is lined with stone 
and contains 140 large fountains. Upon each s.de of the 
terrace, built against the wall, there is also a lodge. The* 
formed the private dwellings of the royal fam.lv On h 
Vdm of each of the three lower terraces there is also a small 
pavilion which overlooks the fountains in the tank tele J. 

EVh'of these consists of ^TlfZA^^ 
canal over winch >s a covered j""*™"* «gg 
that of the lowest is supported by sixteen black sto i 
which are fluted and of polygonal shape. 

Beraier, who visited Kashmir with A^bg^-J 
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found in some of the idol temples demolished by Shah Jahan, 
»nu that it was impossible to estimate their value. 

It was iu this garden that the Emperor Jahangir enjoyed 
•he intense delight of making up the quarrel with his HOT 
Mahal the light of the Harem." 

33. Gupta Ganga.—1$ mile from the Shalamar gate to 
the south, is the famous spring of Gupta Ganga at which a 
fair is annually held on the Basakhi day. Immediately behind 
the tank is a ruined mound with its base formed of carved 
stone slabs of evident antiquity. It marks the site of a 
temple built by King Sandhimati, alias Aryaraj (69-22 B.C.). 

31. XasMt Bdgh. — A few hundred yards from Gupta 
Ganga is the Nashat Bagh, or " the Pleasure Garden," which 
is situated two miles to the south of the Shalamar. It was 
laid out by Asaf Jah, brother of Xur Jahan, queen of 
Jahangir. A Persian poet thus rapturously, sings its 
praise : — 

Chiin Bdgha Nashdt shud shigufta 
Az ydsaman o rihdn u gul hd, 
Khurshid-i-jahdn u Asafe dahr 
Gnstard bisdt u khurd mul hd 
Dar gosh-i-nmim guft sdfash 
Gidzdr-i-washdt u 'aish-i-dil hd. 

When Nashdt Bagh was in blossom, 

With fresh jasmine and other flowers, 

Asaf — the sun of the world — Solomon's vazier of the 

universe — 
Spread the carpet and took liquors, 
In the ear of breeze it said its year 
11 The garden of Naskat and the delight of hearts." 

The last line of the above stanza gives 1044 Hijra 
(1634 A.D.) as the chronogram of the laying out of the 
garden. 

In 1634 A.D., this garden was visited by Shah Jahan. 
He found it was far better in point of scenery than the 
^Ulamar and spoke to Asaf Jah thrice that it was a delightful 
garden, expecting that Asaf Jah would tell him that it might 
* [ accepted by the Emperor as his own garden. But Asaf 
J *h kept silent. This inwardlv displeased the Emperor. 



VM 

Kanlou VM. .in it b now supplied with water from the 
ame Mhmum wh.rh Munphod th„ Hhalamar, and the Emperor 
n hi* angvr. ordered 1 h»1 , an t he watercourse belonged to the 
Sli4IamAr only, no water nhould run to any other garden from 
i\ Tim at onrr mad, i|,r Nashdt shorn of all its beauty. 
hmi J4h, who fii staying in the garden, felt very sad but, 
«<i ooune, ooold do not hing. One day, observing the desolate 
b >k the garden wore for want of water, he felt exceedingly 
gnovod. and throwing himself on bin back in a corner heaved 
up deep sighs, and in this melancholy mood went to sleep. 
A servant of bis knowing the cause of the grief that weighed 
down upon him, went to the place where the stream was 
stopped and, removing the blockage, brought water to the 
Xashat. At once did the fountains begin to play and the 
cascades to make a pleasing noise, and this awakened up 
Asaf Jah. He enquired, in surprise, how the water 
had come and got much alarmed lest the Emperor might hear 
of this and get annoyed. His servant stood up before him 
and told him that, as' he had seen him in sorrow for want of 
water in the garden, he could not bear it and, therefore, 
secretly went and removed the blockage from the stream. 
Asaf Jah upbraided him for having done so and hastily got 
the stream closed again. The news reached the ears of the 
Emperor and he summoned the man who had committed the 
offence. The poor man, trembling with fear, pleaded gudtv 
id epoke, with folded hands, to the Emperor that he had 
done this because the sorrow of his master caused for 
rant of water in his gardeu, was unbearable to 

« *ana<l Until* him the right of dra- mg water 
il„. Bh&lamar stream, for the Naahat uagn. 

to* Nashat Bfeh ^^M^V^m^ 
»nd i« -u.ro. .ruled ty\ Bto »» d Z ten terraces the 

i I -W,. i- f-V ,,Rh - , 5 h ' wE^* Mothers Wn* 

upper ll.r f are much h igh r rn & , me of 

,/„'„, „., ,„ ih leet.one above the other. 
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tanks along the centre of t in* whole garden and they are con- 
nected by a canal about 13 feet wide anil 8 inches deep. The 
tank and the canal arc lined with polished stone containing 
numerous fountains, and a grassy path with stone steps 
traverses each side of the canal. Tin; stream, which feeds it 
enters the garden at the upper end and flows down the 
successive terraces in cascades which are formed by inclined 
walls of masonry and are covered with stone slabs beautifully 
scalloped to vary the appearance of the water. Some of 
the cascades are very fine, being from 12 to 18 foot high. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the lower and 
the other at the upper end of the garden. The lower pavilion 
is double-storied and built of wood and plaster upon a found- 
ation of stones. It6 lower floor is 59 feet long and 48 feet 
wide and enclosed on two sides by beautiful lattice windows 
made of wood. In the middle of it there is a reservoir about 
14 feet square and 3 feet deep which is full of fountains. 

The upper storey possesses a lofty corridor on its eastern 
and western sides. On its northern side there is an apartment , 
25 feet long and 14£ feet wide, which is enclosed by lattice 
work, and on the southern side there is also a similar but 
smaller apartment. An opening in the middle of the floor, 
about 27 feet square, commands a view of the fountains in the 
reservoir below. In front of this pavilion and upon the 
terrace below it, there is a very large reservoir filled with 
fountains. 

The upper pavilion is situated upon the edge of the 
highest terrace and consists of a double-storied building on 
each side of the canal which is crossed by an archway uniting 
the two. The lower storey of each building contains one room 
which is 26 feet long and 13 feet wide. The archway between 
them is supported on each side of the canal by a double row 
of wooden pillars painted red and green, and it is 43 feet long, 
36 feet wide and about 40 feet high. On the terrace below 
this pavilion there is also a very fine reservoir which is 
102 feet wide, 123 feet long and 3 feet deep and it contains 
25 large fountains. 

Giant plane trees (chenars) shade the walks which are 
bordered by lines of cypresses and all around is soft green 
turf. Lofty crags rise for thousands of feet precipitously 
above the garden, forming an effective contrast to the gentle 
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beauty of a white soft expanse of the lake and village-dotted 
lane in the opposite direction. The water runs through the 
&rden for irrigation purposes, but when picnics or pleasure 
parties are held, it is turned into the limestone channels 
and the fountains play, and, when the garden is lighted np 
I illumination in the evening, on festive occasions, the whole 
lace looks like a Fairy Tale scene. The best time to spend 
in this lovely garden is morning when it is shady here and 
\e lake far below is glittering with the light of the sun. 
poet has truly said 

Subha dar Bdgha Nashdt o sham dar Bdgha Nasim, 
Shdlamdr o Idla-zdr o sair-i-Kashmir asi u bas. 

Morning at the Nashdt Bagh and evening at the 

Nasim Bagh, 
Shalaniar, and tulip fields,— these are the places of 
excursion in Kashmir and none else. 



35. Chashma Shdhi. — Proceeding 2£ miles from Nashat 
Bagh towards the south, one reaches the Chashma Shahi 
spring, much esteemed for its pure, transparent and cold 
water. It is nearly a mile from the south-eastern margin 
of the Dal Lake. There are three terraces in the small garden 
in which the spring is situated, also a central canal, tanks, 
waterfalls and fountains, all fed by the spring which is 
situated at the south end of the garden. This garden was 
laid out by Ali Mardan Khan by order of Shah Jahan. The 
chronogram of the laying out of this garden, viz., 1042 
Hijra (1 632 A.D.), is given in Kausare Shdki in the following 
Persian stanza : — 

Dosh dldam uishasta bar kausar 
Shdhi Mdrddn Ali Jam jdhl. 
Guftamash al saldm, guffalek, 
Guft bar yd digar chih mikhudhi. 
Guftamash bahr-i -chashma tdrikhe. 
Guft bar gtii ** Kausare Shdhi." 

Yesterday I saw sitting at the spring of pa 
Shah Mardan Ali of Jamshod's splendour 
He said " Say what do you want." 
T told him " A date for* the spring." 
He said " Say Royal Spring.'* 
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Prom Chashma Shahi is Righted a small island in the 
centre of the Hal (Kotwal) which is called Rupa Lank on 
which Sultan Hasan Shah had built a cottage which wan 
destroyed in the time of the Sikhs. 

36. Pari Mahal — Pari Mahal (Fairies' Palace), also 
called Kuntihm. is an old ruin standing grandly on a spur 
of the Zebanwan mountain on the southern side of the Dal 
Lake. It > s about a mile from the margin of the lake and 
terraced up the hill side, the face of each terrace having deep 
arches. It was a school of astrology, built by Prince Dara 
Shikuh (Shah Jahan's eldest son) for his tutor, Mulla Shah, 
whose Ziarat is situated on the southern slope of the Hari 
Parbat hill. 

37. Pandrenthan. — On the road to Anantnag, the first 
ancient edifice that is met with is the old Hindu temple 
standing in the middle of a tank at Pandrenthan, 3| miles 
from Srinagar. It was erected during the reign of King 
Partha (921-31 A.D.) by his prime minister, Mem, who dedi- 
cated it to Mahadeva under the title of Meru Vardhana 
Svamin. The ground about it was then occupied by the 
original citv of Srinagar, the modern name of Pandrenthan 
being a corruption of the Sanskrit Puranadhishthana (old 
capital). This old city was destroyed by fire in the reign of 
Abhimanyu about the year 960 A.D. 

3a Mosque <** P&ntachhuk.— About two miles further 
up is a wooden mosque. It was erected by Hubb Khotan, 
wife of Yusuf Chak who ruled in Kashmir in 1578-84 A.D. 
Hubb Khotan was a peasant woman but being very hand- 
some, described by Persian historians as the very perfection 
of vouth, health and grace, and highly gifted with the tine 
arfof singing songs in solos, Yusuf Chak fell in love with her 
and married her after she had divorced her peasant WWBana- 
H tre was a romance something like that of the celebrated 
Queen Nur Jahan. Yusuf Chak was no less a pleasure- 
loving prince than Jahangir. Ho luxuriated in the spell oi 
Wly weather at Gulmarg, Sonamarg, Ahrabal and Achhabal 
and on the Dal lake, his motto being — 

Ba 'aish kosk hi td chashm mizani barhatn 
Khizdn hamirasad-o-naubahdr miguzarad. 
Hasten to be merry, as within a twinkle of eye 
Autumn may approach and spring may pass away. 



P*n? 9 " 4 . A ' ;,w "! WMA -77 Abo ^ five * the north-east of 

Mmrita* lie* the village of Khunmuh, the ancient 
Unnnamusa, famous as the birth-place of Bilhana, the 
P^- * fc contains the ruins of some old temples in the 
middle of small tanks found here and there which have 
been converted into Ziarats. 

40. Miniature temple at Khrew.—Ahout three miles from 
Khunmuh, lies the village of Khrew, the ancient Khaduvi. 
where there is a monolithic temple (miniature) of stone. 
Nothing about its antiquity is known. On the hill here is the 
shrine of Jwala Ji on which a temple has been built by 
Dr. Bal Kishen Kaul which is reached by a long flight of 
hewn 6tone steps. 

41. Ruins of temple at Pampur. — About four miles 
towards the eouth-weet of Khrcw is the town of Pampur, the 
ancient Padinapur, founded by Padma, the powerful uncle of 
the puppet-king Chippata-Jay&pida. Padma built here a 
temple, called Yiehnu-Padma Svamin, of which scanty 
remains are now to be found. Close by ie the Ziarat of Mir 
Muhammad Hamadani with some fine and ancient columns 
and ornamented Blabs which are likely to have been taken 
from the above-mentioned temple. 

42 Temples at Zadfiwr— About four miles from Pampur 
towards the south-east, there are two temples at Sandy asar- 
nag, one surrounded by water and a smaller one near by. 
Nothing is known about the antiquity of them. 

43. Miniature temple at Kuil-Si? miles from Ladhuv 
towardfi the south-west across the Jkelurn at W v% 
at the foot of the Naunagar plateau at its northern end, 
there is a miniature temple cut out of one stone. Ite founder 
and date of building are not known. 

44. Payar.-About two miles further on torn Rui 
ards the'south-west ^ Ji 

it in almost perfect condition, ^J^jHSSi in 
elegance of outline, in superior »I Bt >^^ tion iB 

Kalhznir of similar dimensions g^^gS of ? 
due to ite retired situation and the \ } Linga. 

construction. The ulterior £ ^ feigned in 

The temple was built by lung Aarenamu y 
Kashmir from 483 to 490 A.U. 
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45. Temple ruins at Jaubrdr and Avaniipura. — Avanti- 
i»ura lies ou the right bunk of the Jhelum about four miles 
towards the east of Kuil. It was once a large city founded 
hv King Avantivftrma, who reigned in Kashmir from 855 to 
$83 A.D. The whole neighbourhood is filled with ruins, but 
the only traces of its former greatness are the two temples 
which he founded, one before, and the other and larger one, 
after, his accession to the throne. Both were dedicated to 
Mauadeva, the former under the title of Avanti-evanii and 
the latter under that of Avantishvara. These two temples 
are situated on the bank of the river, one at Avantipura and 
the other about a mile to the north near the village of 
Jaubrar. They dazzle the visitor with their suinptuousness, 
magnificence and grandeur. 

46. Temple of Narosthdn. — At Narasthan, about ten 
miles north-east of Avantipura. are the ruins of a temple. 
The situation overlooking the narrow valley is picturesque, 
and behind it the ground is sloping up toward* the lofty moun- 
tains. Nothing is known as to who built it and when it was 
constructed. 

47. Moyhul garden at Bijbikira. — Ten and half miles 
from Avantipura to the south, lies the town of Bijbihara. 
Here on both sides of the river is the garden of Dara Shikuli, 
in which there are magnificent Thenars. One Chenar is so 
thick that its trunk measures 54 feet in circumference at the 
ground level. The two portions of the garden were once 
nmted by a bridge, the ruins of which are still found. 

48. Ruins at Lokabliavana. — Twelve and half miles from 
B »]bihara towards the south, is the village Lokabhavana, 

called Larikpura. King Lalitaditya (699-736 A.D.) 
u '»t a tuwu here. Tln>re are several ruins and a spring at this 
Place and a small garden pavilion erected bv Aurangzeh 
the spring. 

, Verindg,— Nine and half miles from Larikpura to 

* 80l " h > .lies Verindg, a village at the foot of the Pir Panjai 
LrtL is lamoU8 for its spring. The water issues from the 
nT- , • tern 6i <*e of a high and well-wooded hill and is 
corT* lnt0 an ^agonal stone basin, 10 feet deep, whirl was 
W^ cted b y Jahangir in 1612 A.D. The fine garden, with 
wa«l -a*' a<medu <*8> and a cascade, in front of the spnug, 
ld 0ut oy Shah Jahan about 1619 A.D. 
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50. Temple mi $1 mng at Kuihar.— About Usn mile 8 
from Winigin the Arapath valley, then is a npring railed 
P&na»hodhnn Nag ii. ir the village Kuthnr, round which are 
still to bo found Home remains of the enclosure erected by 
King Bhoja of Malva (during Ananias time, 1028-63 A.D.). 

tank of the spring was constructed by a Raja of the 
" " ■ named Matshakund, who, according to a legend, had 
ears like those of a buffalo which he got rid of by bathing 
n this spring. 

51. Achhabal. — About four miles to the south-west of 
Papashodhan spring, lies Achhabal, the ancient Akshavala, 
founded by King Aksha which, when originally founded by 
King Aksha who reigned in Kashmir from 486 to 426 B.C*, 
was a large town. 

The place is noted for its spring, which is the finest in 
Ka s hmir and supposed to be the re-appearance of a portion 
of the river Bringhi whose water suddenly disappears through 
a large fissure underneath a hill at the village Divalgam in 
Brang. It is said that once, in order to test this, a quantity 
of chaff was thrown in the Bringhi river at the place its 
water disappears at Divalgam and that chaff came out of 
the Achhabal spring. 

The water of the spring issues from several places near 
the foot of a low spur called Sosanw&r, which is densely 
covered with deodars, and at one place it gushes out from an 
oblique fissure, large enough to admit a man's body, and forms 
a volume some 18 inches high and about a foot in diameter. 
It comee out as if it remounted from the bottom of a well 
with violence and boiling. 

In 1640 A.D., Jahanara Padshah Begum, daughter 
Shah Jahan and Mumtaz-i-Mahal, finding here the most 
endid opportunity afforded for man's hand to lend help to 
Mature, laid out a garden at this place, calling it Begamabad. 
It was also called Sahibah-abad. It may be stated here that 
it was this ladv who was severely injured by her dress catching 
fire in 1644 *A.D. and was cured under the treatment of 
Dr. Gabriel Boughton at Agra who got as his fee from the 
Emperor the right for his countrymen to trade free of customs 
and other duties in Bengal. The Achhabal garden is 467 feet 
lontf and 45 feet broad and is surrounded by a stone wall 
and divided into two portions. It contains many fruit tree* 
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and some very large Chenars, and the ruins of a Hamam 
(Turkish bath) and other buildings. The water of the spring 
flowB through the garden which is traversed by three canals ; 
the central one about 16 feet wide and one on each side', 
about 6i feet wide. Along the central canal there are two 
large tanks ; the upper one is 188 feet long and 74 feet broad 
and contains in its centre a wooden pavilion which is about 
18 feet square and rests upon a platform of masonry ; and the 
lower tank is about 80 feet square. There are three waterfalls 
in the upper part of the garden, one on each canal, and the 
est is the middle one, which is twelve feet high and about 
jt feet broad. There are also three waterfalls outside the 
,/er end of the garden, one on each canal and the largest is 
the middle one, which is eight feet high and about six feet 
ide. The tanks and canals are lined with stone and abound 
tli fish, and a large number of fountains are erected in 
them. 

Trout-culture has lately been started here. 

52. Mdrtand Temple. — Four miles to the north of 
Achhabal on the plateau, is situated the most impressive 
and the grandest ancient ruins in Kashmir. This temple, 
called Martandeshvara, is said to have been built by King 
Ramadeva (3005—2936 B.C.) with large, ornamented and 
beautifully carved stones, erecting it to the height of 50 yards. 
It is rectangular in shape. Some stones of tins temple are 
six to nine feet in length, and it is surprising how they were 
brought here and piled up. 



'Ctagonal pillars which give to the whole a complexity which 
-lever fails to strike the beholder with astonishment and 
awe. This colonnade was, it is said, erected by Lalitaditva 
(697—734 A.D.). Ramadeva had founded a large city on this 
Plateau which was called Babul, and the present Alartand 
canal, whose ancient name was Vahni, had been originally 
"ought here by him. Several pillars of the colonnade are still 
standing and between each arc trefoiled niches, while the 
capitals of the larger pillars arc richly carved and ornamentect, 
their shafts, which are grooved rather than fluted being also 
^mounted by an ornamented neck of beads. The facade 
of the building, which stands in the interior, is abreast of 



of fit her colonnade and one-third of the whole length 
of the quadrangle intervenes between it and the front gate 
which faces to the west, a bank of stones occupying the 
place where there was originally a flight of steps leading to the 
doorway. Both sides of the doorway on the front are carved, 
being miniature representations of those in the interior; 
but they are so much injured by time as to be scarcely 
perceptible, except when the sun brings thorn out with a strong 
shadow. The interior is divided into two compartments ; 
that at the entrance s nine yards in length, and at the western 
end is in an inner chamber or crypt five yards long, surrounded 
bv blank walls, but open like the other to the face of day, 
all semblance of a roof having long since disappeared beneath 
the shocks of earthquakes and the unsparing hand of Sikandar 
But-Shikan. 

In the centre of either side of the larger anterior chamber 
is a window reaching to the floor, and about eight feet in 
height. The walls, thus divided quarterly, are filled up with 
single figures in relief, two of the sun and two of the Goddess 
of Wealth, one in each panel. The building was apparently 
two stories high, and judging from other ruins in the country, 
the upper part was certainly pyramidal, and the whole 
fabric must have been of considerable height ; for its present 
height of 40 feet or so has been diminished by earthquakes. 
Perhaps the only unaccountable parts of the nuns are two 
side buildings like detached wings, sculptured with ngures 
of the same character a, those inside the building ; but most 
probably these were merely ornamental ^Jg"* b ? 
living buttress to the upper part of the csntre building. 

54. Temples at Bumzu.-Th? caves of Bumzu 
uated on the left bank of the L.ddar r.ve r about . 

h of Mattan. One cave w of a 

H»ing a parage 50 feet in length, one ^ e a , ow >n d 

I About 20 feet from the entrance there is a 
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Sangam near Amburher. — Returning to 
>es by road to the Sindh vallev, ho will find, 



n;i rn.w r ^a*e leading <dT to the left and about 60 feet 
beyond it on the same side is a rt ,,iall and circular chamber 

Another cave is in the same mountain about three 
minutes walk further on. Its entrance is about 100 feet 
above the ground. There is a stone temple in it. 

Just bolow this cave is a stone temple built by Bhima 
Shahi, king of Kabul, the maternal grandfather of Queen 
Didda in the lifetime of her husband, Kshemagupta, which is 
plastered with earth and converted into the Ziarat of Baba 
Bamdiu, a Muhammadan saint. Another temple close by has 
been turned into the tomb of Ttukh Din Reshi, disciple of 
Baba Bamdin. 

55. Temple al MdmaL— Going further up in the Liddar 
valley on the other side of the river, opposite the Pahalg&m 
camping ground, are found the ruins of a small temple with a 

me lined tank in front. Its builder is unknown. 

56. Ruins at 
Srinagar, if one g< 

at a distance of 6j miles from Srinagar, a village, called Am- 
burher. Queen Suryamati (1028-86 A.D.) founded two 
Matkas here. Ruins of old temples scattered here and there 
are found at this place. 

57. Near Bachhpura village there is an old Chenar 
garden called Ilahi Bagh, which was planted by JahAngir, 
who, together with his Queen Nur Jah£n, used to visit it on 
clear moon-lit nights in a small boat which was towed up 
through the Buta Kadal Nullah by only female servants, 

jingles on whose feet made a swe'et music. 
The chronogram of the laying out of this garden, viz., 
1050 Hijra (1639 A.D.) is to be got from Bagh Hahi in the 
following Persian couplet :— 

Falak dshufta bU az bahr-i-sdlash 
Malak gufta bigu Bdgha lUhi. 

Heaven was puzzled for its year, 
The Angel said " Say, the Divine Garden. 

58. Ruined temple at Thiun.-At a village called Thiun, 
the Sindh valley, there are ruins of an ancient temple 

founder is »ot known. 
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69. Raws oj triples at Ndrdn Ndg.— At N&ran Nae in 
the Snuih valley, 30 miles from Sri nagar, there are S0 J 
ruined temples. They are in two groups situated at a 
distance nf 200 yards from rach other and consist o£ eix and 
eleven buildings respectively. King Jalauka (1394 34 
B.C.), King Narendraditya Khinkhila (308-272 B ) and 
King Lalitaditya Mukhtapida (697-731 AD.) each, erected 
a temple here. 

60. Tulamulla.— On the return journey if one goes from 
Gandarbal (17$ miles from Nardn Nag) toTularnulla, about 
three miles towards the west, he will find there a spring which 
is a most popular pilgrimage of the Hindus. Its water 
changes colour every now and then being sometimes pink, 
sometimes green and so on. In its centre was an ancient 
temple built of large slabs of dressed white stones, whose 
builder's name is unknown. That temple had tumbled 
down. The late Maharaja Pratap Singh got the old stones 
built into a platform on the original site in the centre of the 
spring and erected a small temple of white marble on this 
platform. 

61. Ruins at Paraspura. — About five miles to the west of 
Tulamulla, lies the plateau of Paraspura, called Parihaspura 
in olden times. A city .had been founded here by Lalita- 
ditva, in which many temples were erected. Of these there 
remains now only a confused mass of huge blocks of stones. 
A century and" a half after Lalitaditya's death, King 
Shankara-Varma used some of the n^^JjR 

in building his own atPattan. i^l 
spoliated them of silver images, and S.kandar finftUj 

destroyed them. 

62 Ruins cU Andarkot. -Xhont three n ules from 
araspur towards the north, lies the village" Andarkot The* 

are ruS of ancient temples hm^***^ ^ 
avapida (753-84 A.D.) whose capital was at this place. 

" 6 3. Miniature te^U at MM^^^S. 

rkot at the south-eastern corner of W.WWH 
a , un ature temple built of stones _ Wu« * the wate 
otbing is known of the history of tin temp e. 

64 Sun*Lank.-Ahout 15 miles , ^-^ rLake . 
U1J1 from Manasbal, is a small inland in the wu 



It was raised and shaped by Zain-ul-abdin in 1421 A.D. with 
the object that boats, caught in midden gales of wind in the 
lake, might get a mooring place here and he saved from being 
swamped. It is said that there existed a ruined temple under 
water here on the top of which Zain-ul-abdin raised this 
island. The words khurram bad in the following Persian 
couplet give the chronogram, viz., 847 Hijra (H43 A.D.) ;— 

In buqa chu bunij&d-x-falak mahkam bad 
MasJih&r ba Zaim Dab dar dlam bad 
Shah Zaiimldbdln Id ki daw jashn kunad 
Faiwasta chu tdnkha khudash khurram bad. 

May this place endure like the foundation of heaven ! 
Be known to the world by the name of Zaina Dab ! 
So that Zain-ul-^bdin may hold festivities therein, 
May it ever be pleasant like his own date ! 

65. Ruins at Firozpur. — About 1£ mile above the 
bridge over the stream below Gulmarg at a village called 
Drang, there are ruins of an ancient temple. Nothing is 
known about the old history of these ruins. The word 
" Drang " signifies a watch station established near moun- 
tain passes for guarding the approaches to the Valley. This 
Drang nugkt have been built to watch the approaches by the 
Firozpur Mullah. 



AGAR. 



The Capital of Kashmir is Srinagar found 
Bcna II who ruled from 79 to 139 A.D. It is situated almost 
m the centre of the Kashmir Valley and stands for over 
three miles on both banks of the Jheluin spanned by seven 
bridges, which form the principal means of intercommunica- 
tion between the two sides of the city. These bridges, except 
the Amira Kadal, have been built on stacks of logs on the 
cantilever principle. This city may well be called Asiatic 
Venice, intersected as it is by several canals, viz., Mar (exca- 
vated by Zain-ul-abdin in 1420-70 A.D.), Suntikul, Dudganga, 
Kutakul and Sunarkul, all full of gay house-boats, shikaras, 
»|fd other boats which span on them their quiet careers. 
*hese water-courses ripple by day and twinkle by ' 
Tfc* height of the city above the sea-level la 5,250 feet. 
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lie, 



uhammatlaiut 
Hindus 
Siktis . . 
Other Religionist* 

ToTAl 



1 10,935 
30,004 
541 
255 



141,735 / Make .. 76,604 
I Females 65,131 



Fires. 

Earthquakes and Hoods have rendered it necessary to use 
timber largely in the construction of houses in Kashmir, but 
cold drives the people to make free use of 'the kdngri with 
live charcoals, and these have combined to make the houses 
peculiarly liable to fire. The Durbar have organized a Fire 
Brigade in Srinagar since 1894 which, assisted by the water- 
works which have got so much pressure as to discharge water 
on the top of the highest house in the city, has greatly mini- 
mized the chances of fire. Subjoined is the list of great 
fires that occurred from time to time in the Srinagar town : — 



Year. 



96S-072A.D. 



1822 A.1X 



In whose time. 



Kxtent of damages wuiscl. 



Abhimanyu 



a&faadeva 



1493 A.l>. 



Sultan Muhammad 
Shah and .Sultan 
Fateb Shah. 



The ancient city of Srinagar, 
founded by Aahoka at Purana- 
cfiahtb&na or Pdndronthan, 
wan destroyed. 

Zulqadr Khan alio* Pulchii i uith 
60,000 troops invaded Kash- 
mir, and with ruthless vigour 

that cornea of political panw, 
tfeifl barbarous invader pillaged 
and plundered and set fire to 
the whole city of Srmapar, 
rendering thousands homely. 



ThMW two rivals were at *'» r 
wM. each other at 8toH» 
«ch, dead to the UHfflgJ 
bat he was inflicting 
o„ the poor innocent F** 
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Year. 



In whose time. 



1479 A.D. 



Suit An Hasan ShAh 



Extent of damages caused. - 




1619 A.D. 



Pilawar KhAn 



1674 A.D. 



IftikhAr Khan 



1710 A.I). 
17*17 A.D. 



Nawnzish Khan 



A 1ml BarkAt Khan 



1739 A.D. 



Ati TTllAh KhAn alia* 
InAyat UllAh KhAn. 



set fire to the city, simply for 
this that he might have the 
ooiiRolation that his opponent 
would find it a waste if he 
ultimately succeeded to take it. 

The portion of the city from 
SiUandarpura to AlAuddinpura 
with 10,000 houses, among 
which were the Jama Masjid 
and Shah Hamadan mosque, 
were destroyed. 

Fire occurred at Sikandarpura, 
destroying 11,000 houses as far 
aa RAjver Kadal and SarAf 
Kadal. The JAma Masjid, 
which had been rebuilt, was 
again reduced to ashes. 

Fire, which broke out at 
Kawdara, destroyed the 
portion cf the city from there 
to the JAma Masjid, reducing 
12,000 houses to ashes. The 
Jama Masjid, which had been 

rebuilt by JahAwrir, was for 
the third time destroyed by 

fire. 

20 Mohallas from SarAf Kadal to 
Malchimar were destroyed. 

Abul BarkAt KhAn was at. war 
with his officials. Each party 
set fire to the city, which 
resulted in the destruction of 
20,000 houses. That they thus 
inflicted untold misery on the 
poor innocent people never 
crossed their hard hearts. 



Fakhr-ud-daula had been 
demited hv Nadir ShAU aa 



Ms 



Ye*c. 



In u lnuto liniP 



1744 A.D. 



Alml BarUt KL.nn. 



1741 A.I). 



Afnisiah Kluln 



ITS!' A.D. 



A/ad Klwln 



|«00 A.D. 
i960 A.D. 

UfflS A.I). 
1H78 A.D- 



Ud.ilUih KWa 

MaharAja 
Bngb. 

Maharrtj" lUnbir 

Gtngb. 



Do 



Bxteul of «UiniiKrn raiiMul, 



|»|'orlo«l |,y |,i„ 

" OUIoiM. rti.llt to 0|»| (W0 

min, destroying I a.imhi hou** 

"I Hi' 1 city ami Nuhurlm 
Willi tin- inulh iouN object thnt 

ii In- wan defeated he would 
liavo one oowolation that hii 

■ <>i would find tho ofo 

ill a ruined c-omiil ion. 

IvImkhuM, Itamba* and Kisht- 
wnns made a raid on Kashmir 
and plundered tho |>co|ue, 

burning i^ inoluulei of we 

pity of Nrinagar. 

There wiw famine and the 
hungry people, headed by K. 
Aland din NaqNhbandi aliaa 
Klnvaja Mir/.a ami Haji Attiq 
UlUh Qftdiii, mobbed I lie corn 
drillers id /ailia Kailal. M't 

lire to lo or 12 mohellai and 

plundered thrni. 

An extesudre firo occurred at 
Tankipura, from which burning 

plaoei of biroh bark ruing in 

tho air flew aeuw* tho run 
and fell on t hatched bonnes at 
Ahlan.ar. Halm Kedftl 
,Sadi Qa/j/iUI, pioduemK Imiti 
conlUgrfttionn Own- in winch 
S.iMiO houses were destroyed. 

Kiro ooeurred at feral JWA 
destroying Hoveral mohaUM- 

About 2.0<>° l |OUN, ' s . w01 * '7 
tna*nr«. 
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Year. 


In whose time. 


Extent of damages caused. 


1892 A.D. 


Maharaja IN at an 
Singh. 


Fire occurred nt H*rha Kadal 
which extended down to Fateh 
Ka<lal and also across the river, 
destroying 1,343 houses and 
rendering 7,862 persons home- 
less. 


IS99 -\-P. 


Do. 

• 

_ , 


.'I'nioiftjd ivttiimr^aitj i>a£ar, tne 
centre ol trade in Srinagar, 
wan destroyed and immense 
Inss of property occurred. 



The city wears a pooT look, though the name Srinagar 
implies " the city of the goddess of wealth." Maharaja 
Ranbirganj Bazar, originally built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
is the central mart of trade. The sanitation of the city is good ; 
a supply of abundant pipe water is available day and night ; 
conservancy is well looked after and vaccination operations 
are extensively performed. The palace and the roads and 
most of the houses have electric light. There are in the city 
the Mission Hospital, the State Hospital, the Diamond 
Jubilee Zenana Hospit. 1 and the Mission Zenana Hospital : 
all doing good work. The Museum in the Lalmandi, the 
Haziiri Bdgh, the Silk Factory and the Raja Sir Amar 
Singh Technical Institute are in the southern suburbs of the 
city. The Shah Haraadan Mosque, Pathar Masjid and 
Jama Masjid are notable places of Muhammadans within the 
city. The Maharaja's Palace is 'on! the left .'bank of the 
river below the 1st Bridge. 

European visitors reside in the Shekh Bagh, Harisingh 
Bagh, Munshi Bagh, R4m Munshi Bagh, Sunwar, Samandar 
Bagh and Chenar B&gh. The Residency is at the Kotm 
Bagh. There is a very charming club outside the eastern 
;ate of the Residency which, besides the reading room ana 
milliard and card rooms, has a large ball room and a most 
_jnt library 

Beautiful villas have been built at ^P^?^^^ 
Dal Lake and at Sonawar. Mo 8 t of the vinton live m 
boats, some of which are really moving palaces. ^ 



Then* are pretty gardens, laid out by the Moghul 
Bmpuon, round the Dal Lake, namely, Sh&Ianiar, Xaahdt, 
llasim, Nagin, and Chishma Shahi. 

There are two small hills near the city, one Shankrachdrj 
or the Takht-i-Sulcman, nearly 1,000 feet above Srinagar, 
crowned by an ancient temple, and the other, Hari Parhat, 
250 feet high with a fort (built by Ata Muhammad Khan, 
a Path an Governor, in 1812 A.D.) on itfi crest. A wall was 
built by Akbar the Great, in 1586 A.D., around the latter hill 
at a cost of eleven millions of rupees. It is about three miles 
aud 28 feet in height. 



Jammu Province. 

The Jamniu province embraces the hilly country extend- 
ing down to the plains of the Punjab from the snowy range 
of mountains bounding Kashmir on the south. The area is 
more than double of Kashmir province, viz., 12,165 square 
miles and consists of three divisions which are : — 1. Dogar. 
2. Chibal. 3. Pahar. 

In olden times the area situate between Do-garths or two 
i, namely, Mansar (ixj mile) and Saruinsar (Jxi mile) 
in the Samba Tehsil, was called Do-garth which has, in course 
of time, been shortened into Dogar, and the people living in 
this area were called Dogras. Now, roughly speaking, the 
whole tract between Chenab and Ravi to the south of the 
Karahi Dhar hills down to the British border is called 
Dogar. 

The area between the Chenab and Jheluni to the south of 
Kali Dhar hills down to the line of British border is called 
Chibal or the land of Chibs, a Muhammadan tribe who form- 
ed several independent principalities in this area before Maha- 
raja Gulab Singh subdued them. 

The rest of the province to the north is called Pahar or 
ly tracts, and the inhabitants thereof are called Panaris. 

The population of the province is 1,640,259 (male 859,619 
and female 780,640), of whom Muhammadans number 
989,644, Hindus 626,806, Sikhs 21,627, Buddhists 442 and 
>ther religionists 1,740. 
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I The notable places in the province, in addition to the 

towns mentioned elsewhere, are : — 

1. Purmandal, 16 mileft to the east of Jamniu, where 
there are several to tuples built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 

2. Vaifihnau or Trikata Devi on a mountain in the Riasi 
Tehsil, 39 miles to the north of Jamniu. This is a shrine of 
the Hindus where pilgrims in large numbers, not only from 
Jamniu but also from distant parts of the Punjab, go during 
the months of Asuj and Katak. Katra is the name of 
the village wherefrom the ascent to the mountain com- 
mences and where the pilgrims stay both before and after 
visiting the shrine. 

3. Blaur, 19 miles to the north-west of Basohli. It was 
the capital of a Hindu principality. There is an ancient 
temple there which is now almost in ruins. It is not known 
who built it, nor when it was constructed. 

4. Tredh on the Btrun Nullah near Kirmichi, four miles 
from Udhampur. Ruins of old temples are to be found here. 

5. Near Batot, the fourth stage from Jaromu on the 
Banihal road, is an extensive meadow on the top of the 
adjacent hill which is called Ladhcki-dhar and which is much 
frequented by herdsmen in summer with their herds, for 
pasture. A delightful view of the plains of the Punjab 
towards the west and south and of lofty mountains towards 
the east and west can be obtained from here. 

6. Shudh Mahadev above CMneni. A large annual 
fair is held here by the Hindus on the 15th day of the bright 
fortnight of Har (June- July). 

7. Gajpat. This is the name of a fort built on the top 
of a grim isolated hill overhanging the Chenab river between 
Batot and Ramban. Political or refractory prisoners used to 

detained here, but now it is in a dilapidated condition. 

8. Ramban. It is a stage on the Banihal road, midway 
between Jamrau and Kashmir. The Chenab is here crossed 
by a suspension bridge built in 1888 A.D. 

9. Doda between Kishtwar and Ramban, 24 miles 
Wrds the east of Batot on the Banihal road, roppy ™ 

Pensively cultivated here and in Kishtwar, which is a source 
considerable income to the Zaminddrs. Opium required 




for consumption in the ffBOU Stat* is nupplied from here. 
This part of the country being mountainous, black bean, 
leopards and other big game are to l>e found hero in 
considerable numbers. 

10. Sarthal, five miles from Kishtwar. TheUe is a 
shrine of Hindus here which is visited by pilgrims from far 
and near. 

11. Padar. This place was taken from Chamha by the 
►ps of Maharaja Gulab Singh under General Zorawar in 
1 A.D. It is noted for the mine of sapphires. There 

also a hot water spring here. Plenty of big game are 
le in the forests here. 

12. Mangaldev, Kangra, Mangla and Taroch. These are 
the well known forts, the first two in the Bhimber Tehsil and 
the other two in the Mirpur Tehsil. 

13. Kahnachak. This village is situated on one of the 
branch streams of the Chenab, 12 miles from Jam mil, and is 
noted for the manufacture of lacquer work. Near by, is 
the village Chhari where the shrine of Baba Jetn is situated 
and where a fair is annually held on the 15th day of the bright 
fortnight of Magar (October-November) at which thousands 
of people assemble. A cattle fair is also held here on that 
occasion. 

14. Banihal or Devgol in the Ramban Tehsil. Jasrota 
in the Kathua Tehsil, Hiranagar in the Jasmergarh Tehsil, 
Manawar in the Akhnur Tehsil Ranbirsinglipura or Nava- 
ehahr and Bishnah in the Ranbirsinglipura Tehsil, Padu in 
the Basohli Tehsil and Nau Shahra and Thana in the Rampur- 
Rajouri Tehsil are centres of trade. 



Jammtj Cm. 

The Jannnu city is the second capital of the State where 
His Highness the Mahdrdja resides in winter. It is 1,250 feet 
above the sea-level and is situated on a slope just above the 
right bank of the Tawi river. This river, by the way, has its 
source in the Kaplas mountains above Chinem, and falls into 
the Chenab about ten miles to the west of Jammu. It is saia 
that Jamawant, one of the warriors in Rama's army, usea 
practise austere penances here in a cave which exists even 
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to now near Pirkliuh, and Jammu was called after his name. 
T L Jammu Raj. according to its family legend, traces its 
,1,-sccnt to a scion of the solar dynasty, named Agni Giris 
ho in olden days, came over fromAjudhya. His seventh 
descendant, Jambu Lochan. laid the foundation of the Jammu 
rv He was succeeded by his son, Puran Karn. Puran 
Karn had two sons, named Daya Earn and Dharm Karn. 
The former conquered KashmiT and ruled over it. The 
sovereignty thus established over Kashmir continued in his 
line for 55 generations. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Raja Ranjit Deo, eon of Raja Dhrub Deo, ruled over 
Jammu. He was a man of considerable mark hut after his 
death about 1780 A.D., his three eons quarrelled among 
themselves. This led the Sikhs to invade Jammu. Thence- 
forth up to 1846 A.D., Jammu became subject to the Sikh 
power Ranjit Deo had three brothers, named Kansar Deo, 
Balaut Singh and Surat Singh. Maharaja Gulab Singh was 
the great grandson of Surat Singh and had two brothers. IUjhs 
Dhvan Singh and Suchet Singh. As a young .nan, Maharaja 
Guiab Singh sought service at the court of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. He greatly distinguished himself and subdued all the 
1 lill States adjoining Jammu. For his eminent services he was 
presented bv Maharaja • Ranjit Singh with the Medltwy 
principality of Jammu, whence nominally on behalf Of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh he soon extended his authority over 
hie Rajput neighbours, and eventually into LadaM i ana 
Baltistan. After the first Sikh war at Sobraon. the British 
made over to him, by the treaty of the 9th March. 1846, all the 
territories he held as feudatory of the Sikhs and a week later 
by another treaty gave him Kashmir on payment of 7j . lak s 
of rupees. After reigning for ten years and ^ 
Maharaja Gulab Singh died in Kashmir on 
1857. He was succeeded by his son, General Maharaja 

Ranbir Singh, g.c.s.i., who, having ruled fi] "^/^ 
twenty-eight years and eight days, breathed hi. last a 
Jammu on 12th September, 1885. He was **™*^* b J™ 
Maharaja General Sir Pratap Singh, g.c.s.1-, - 
|^ whose benign reign extended ^JS/^So. 
l A month, and he breathed his last at Snna ar ^ 
^Ptember, 1925, at the advanced age of 76 } ***■ Genoial 
Pfewnt enlightened and benevolent ruler, MUur. a 
S «Haci Singh Bahadur, W-rt, fLC.V.O., etc., ascenae 
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*. describe* thia Utter event in the following eloquent 



*ttv<l tlr^ *r*Tfv*: *rwrtq i 

The saying " Kashmir is Paradise-like " has proved to bo 
true because no sooner has its late Rulor (Maharaja Pratip 
Singh) ascended tho Han -pad (Paradise), than Raja Han 
(Inxlra) ascended the throne of Kashmir. 

My prayer is that, so long as the solar system lasts, this 
sweet exchange of their places may l»e happy ! 

Jamnvu has always been an important place. The Pro- 
vince was divided into as many as twenty-two principalities 
(until they were subdued by Maharaja Gulab Singh), but 
Janinm was the most powerful of them all and of placid 
dignity — hence the saying — 

Bdis Rdj Pah&r de 

Bick Jammu sarddr. 

The population of the town is as follows :— 

Hindus 20,220 

MuhammadaiiH . . 9,001 

Sikhs 708 

Other Religionist* .. 1,577 



Total 



/ Males 19,121 
Jl,DUo | FenialeK 12) 385 



The total number of houses in the town is 7,45)2 and it* 
area is one square mile. 

Situated as it ifl on the elope of a hill, Jammu has the ad- 
vantage of commanding a nplendid scenery of the vast plains, 
DNB with the field* of wheat and barley and rice and with 
cluwU?n» of mango and other evergreen trees — plains, so vaa 
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^toendin the haze of the horizon, with the Tawi and the 
Chenab glistening like silver threads yonder away. It 
| tas also a natural drainage. Each rainfall flushed down the 
whole town clean. 

The town has a large number of temples whose dazzling 
pinnacles, high and low. an- si anding like sentinels expressive 
of the Hindu Raj. While travelling towards Jammu by train 
or otherwise, one is irresistibly struck by the distant view of 
the citv, which, from its position on an elevation, looks 
exquisitely grand and picturesque. 

The Palace is situated on the highest point of the eleva- 
tion, commanding the sight of the city stretched over the 
gentle slope below. It looks as if the Maharaja watches his 
people from the Palace as does a shepherd his fold from an 
elevated spot. 

The Museum or Ajaib Ghar, built in 1875 for accommo- 
dating the Royal Visitor, the late King Edward VII, then 
Prince of Wales, is a grand building. It is now used as a 
recreation place, where officials and others collect in the 
evening and indulge in amusements. A library and a 
reading-room are also located therein. Close to the Museum 
is the magnificent building of the Ranbir High School. 
This institution is called after the name of the late Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. The Prince of Wales College is near the 
Ranbir canal. It was established in 1905 to commemorate 
the visit of Their Majesties the King-Emperor and Queen- 
Empress, then Prince and Princess of Wales, to Jemmu in 
that year. The Hospital is situated at a little distance from 
the Museum. The Ramnagar Palace, erected by the late Kaja 
Kr Amar Singh, is also worth visiting. Its imposing size, its 
fistic design and its various types of architecture ™™ m( * 
one of the elevated, polished and pleasant taste, and nigti . 
*auus of its builder. The Residency is in the south ol trie 
gty. The Bahu fort, just opposite the Residency across the 
TV is one of the noUble places. The Military caatonments 
jjf at Satwari, five miles from Jammu towards the south-west, 
g*e miles from Jammu on the Akhnur road, is the Amar 
J "a, a pretty house built by the late Diwan Amar ^Nath 
with a beautiful garden laid out around it Un . un 
j£b, r canal, just below Janimu to the west, ™ ™™ A 
J of electricity is generated by water power produced 
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' a fall given to the canal near tin- place when- it runs down 
a subterraneous passage acmsH tin- Tawi river. The [Krwtf im 

utilized for water-works in pumping up the water-supply from 
the river Ivd to the city, and in heating the water basins 
in the silk factory and turning the reeling machinery an well 
as in lighting the city of Januntt. The Tawi in crowed by 
a large sns|M'nsinn bridge. The Sialkot-Wazinibad branch 
Railway line was extended to this place in IKK9 and since then 
trade has received a great impetus. 



Frontier Districts. 

This part of the State is across the Himalayas with the 
Karakoram and Eastern Kiunlun mountains on its north, 
Tibet on its east, Kashmir and Jammu on its south and Ya- 
gistan and Chitral on its west. The Indus flows through it. 
It consists of three divisions namely (1) Ladakh or little Tibet, 
(2) Baltistan, called Giera Bhotun by the Kashmiris, and (3) 
Dardistan. The total population is as follows : — 



Hindus 

Muhammadans . . 

Buddhists 

Sikhs 

Other Religionists 
Total 



1,199 

234,467 
37,241 
138 
128 



9 __ 17 „ / Males 139,679 
273,173 { Fema i eB ,33^94 



The total number of houses is 48,230. 
The area is about twice of Jammu and Kashmir, viz., 
square miles, so it is very thinly populated. The 
are quite distinct from those of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and their religion, language, manners and customs are also 

different 

Ladakh. 

Ladakh is bounded on the north by the Karakoram, on 
, east by Tibet, on the south by the Himalayas and on the 
west bv Baltistan. It comprises a vast area in which are tne 
following sub-divisions Kukshuk, Zanskar, Lubra, , 
Dras and Kargil. 
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Leh is the most important place, it being an entrepot 
for trade between India on the south and of YArkand, Khotan 
ftad Tibet on the north and east. A big bazar is held here in 
September every year when the caravans from Turkist-Au 
Siberia and Tibet and the distant parts of Central Asia 
come to barter their goods with those brought during the 
er by traders from Kashmir and different parts of 
a. A British Commissioner stays here in summer, 
are vast deserts in Ladakh, such as Lingzhithang 
I feet) and Kuenlun (17,000 feet). The height of the 
mountains ranges from 17,000 to 21,000 feet, and there are 
certain peaks which are over 25,000 feet. No place in this 
area is less than 9,000 feet above the sea, and the mountains 
are arid with no signs of greenery thereon. Firewood is 
nowhere to be found except in nullahs where willows and 
poplars grow. The chief articles of produce are wheat, barley 
and grim. There is practically no rainfall. The seasons are 
only two — summer and winter. In summer the days are 
warm but the nights cold, so cold that water freezes some- 
times. The winter is exceedingly cold, though snow falls 
very rarely. The fruits grow in comparatively hot and moist 
places. The Ladakhis are divided into four principal 
castes, namely, (1) GyApo or Raja, (2) Jirak or officials, 
(3) Muugrik or cultivators, and (4) Ringan or menials. 
The majority are cultivators. The Yarkandis and a 
mongrel race of Arghons as they are called— the half- 
caste offspring of Musalman Turki caravan drivers who 
enter into temporary marriage with Laddkhi Buddhist 
women— and the Muhammadan inhabitants of Purik or 
Kargil are traders. There is a kind of Nil-gat, called Zoh 
*»A it is used for drawing the plough. Deer, Kels and goats 
which yield shawl wool, rabbits, wolves or skankus as they are 
<»Ued by the Ladakhis and chihors abound. There are hot 
•Priags in the illdqa of Lubra. There is a tribe, called 
in the iUdqa of Rukshuk, who are nomad*. 
9* at Kargil or Purik, where there are Muhammaaan 
bitants, the people generally profess Buddhism, among 
the custom of polyandry is common. It forms a check 
pulation. The eldest brother's wife .is the jom ™& <J 
- younger brothers next to himself in age. The*, two 
irs are called Farsukhs or minor husbands. U Mere 
mor * than three brothers, the others become Magpai. 



It ik not obligatory on h I.adAkhi woman to become joint 
of it man and hi* two younger brothers. She fiometim«i 
enter* into ;i |.Ti-«linil marriage contract with a man, and 
this man m culled Mag/u. Them are num.-p.ib Hu.l.Ihist 
Utoriea „ r temples called GunpM. These Gun pa* *R 
with gold w..rth. in some eases, lakhs of rupees. The 
most famous Gonpa is He mi. 1H miles to the south of Leh. 
Almost , v rv family offers a boy or a ^irl for worshipping 
in tli-' Cmnpas. These lx>ys and girls arc .ailed Lamas and 
Chomos respectively. There are three chief Lamas in 
Udikh who are called Kushks and who are held in great 
veneration by the people and tliey are in charge of important 
Gunpas. AH t hose Lamas or Chomos are follow ers of the Great 

1 'una of Lhasa. The Buddhists wear on their heads lone 
tufts of hair reaching down to their loins on the back 
\ kind of intoxicating liquor made of gntn, winch is called 
chhnng, is commonly used by the people. The people are 
dirtv ■ a bath is seldom or never had by them, owing evidently 
to the' intensity of the cold. They are also short statured 

..... being generally 5' S* Mrf "MB*B 1 8 , to*™** *■ 

v was a part' of Tibet under a governor called Gyapu 
but in 1689 A.l». it was invaded by Suiter , Sayid of "i arkand 
and then in 1085 A.D. hv KalmAkun. The Muhammadan 
Kajas of Skardu took possession of this country twice, viz.. 
in 1620 and 1720-80 A.D. 

Ibool the middle of the seventeenth <*a*«yi kin f " f 
eetcrn Tibet was at war with Chinese Tibet and he asked 

an arn.v fro... Kashmir which crossed the Indus a Khalatw 

2 ^wooden bridges and marched t,i Bazgu viUage The 
Morbus who had taken up their position on the pi am of 
JarS be^tw e , Bantu anil Nemo, wo- defeated after a 
i S a, In return for this aid, the king of -lakh pro- 

„, g,vc Kashmir, he monopoly ofthe shawl w..J trade. 
„ Ln after the Moghuls returned to Kashmir, he Ifag* 
again came on and .l.-n the king of Udakh bad to «*■« 
and pav a yearly tribute to Chinese Tibet, 

In'lSM A.D., MaharAja Gulab Singh sent a k™' ™£ 
Wnz.r Zorawar to invade Udakh. The? had J £ ^ 
at the rashkynn, valley with ^ J^f^M^f ^a.n 
them. Metering an army of 15,000, the i>aos 
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^beddownt*^ Langksrtse, between 

Kargil and burn u. ,|„ ; M »l>roaeh of the Dnp*,, they 
tied again, Iomiik -IOC) of their number who fell through a .snow 
bridge and were drowned and 200 who were made oris™ 
E&g their General. The Ladakhis then ££5*Z 
Moulbe and afterwards to Leh, being pursued by the Dogras 
The king of Ladakh then submitted, agreeing to pav awar 
indemnity of He. 50,000 and a yearly tribute of Rs. 20,000. 

While the Dogra troops were engaged in these operations 
the chief of Sod attacked and seized a Dogra fort at Sum! 
On hearing this Wazir Zor&war inarched there and re-took 
the fort, putting the enemy to the sword. He offered a 
reward of Rs. 50 for each person who had joined the force of 
the chief of Sod, 200 were surrendered and he beheaded 
them all. 

In 18-41 A.D., Wazir Zorawar was deputed by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh from Jammu with 12,000 troops towards Lhasa. 
Having proceeded twelve marches, he reached Guhrak, 
which is situated on the border of Lhasa, where he fought 
a battle with the Lh&sa troops and defeated them. He 
then returned to Mantalav, taking the forts of Gurhang 
and Purang by storm. Soon after, Lhasa troops came back 
under Chhagjut and re-took the possession of the Gurhang 
fort. A fierce battle was fought in which Wazir Zorawar with 
all his troops was killed, only 25 soldiers having survived to 
tell the dismal tale. The Lhasa troops advanced to Ladakh. 
Mahar&ja Gulab Singh then sent a punitive force of 6,000 
strong under the command of Diwan Hari Chaud and Wazir 
Ratnu. They had a skirmish with the enemy at Kargil in 
which 300 of the latter were killed and more than 3,000 
were drowned in the river there. The Mahdraja s troop* 
then marched on to Leh, wherefrom one thousand soldiers 
<* the enemy, under Bakhshi Achhinjut and Karan bnah, 
^treated but concentrated themselves at the Cham™ 
Gunpha. Diwan Hari Chand laid siege to it and shelled it 
*ith guns stationed at a height overlooking the <> Ufl P£ a ; 
fad also cut ofi its water-supply. The resuK MWJ that 
£e enemy surrendered unconditionally. Achhm u WW 
***** Shah were taken prisoners and brought to H J 
*f nine day 8 they escaped. The Dion's 
& nd overtook them and Lght with them, in winch W 
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. ,1, „.mv were killed and ■!«> take, ,.r,«o,,r. 

Ln after. Kaklmh. .ll.»K)»t will. 6.CMJ .ro-r ami one K u„ 

m »de another attack and then .-nt r« m« « 1 a. mil.* fro... 
,„.,,. Thfl Diwan beaiogod them for eight d«.v« »"« " W 
,!,,„ by euttingn -dream flowing above the place they were 
,„ 11 ,. ll ,:| 1 ,.,| n( and. hen they m.rrendered. Bakl.sh, .Ad. h.njut 
Mid Karan Shall «',r, taken prisoner* and brought to 
Srinagar before Maharaja <h.lal> Sm,«1, who had c.m.c fnm, 

jamiHH ami whs eneam^d at Nusim Ba K h. Th, Maharaja 
BMdoned them and set I hem free to #> t" tlu-ir own 
OOttOludinga treaty of \mm>. with Lhasa in September 
according to wliU-li Lmliikh mine j.erinanenily under Ja.un.u, 
and traders of Ladakh and Lhasa got the renjin.Mil concession 
of oonduoting txade freely in both the countries. 

Ualtistan. 

Haltistan or Skardu extends on both sides of the Indus 
for 150 miles. It in bounded on the north by the Karakoram 
mountains, on the east by Ladakh, on the south by the Hima- 
laya and on the west "by Dardistau. Tliero are very high 
mountains and side valleys in this country. The valley of 
Shiyok and the illdqas of Shigar and Skardu are well 
populated. Its wuh-di visions are Kharmang, Khaplu, 
Shigar, Skardu, and Uomlu. Shi gar is a fertile part of the 
country. Khaplu is situated in the southern valley of the 
Shiyok. The people are of the same stock as Ladakhis ; but 
by marrying with the l>ards, who are the . inhabitants of 
Gfugit, their features, etc., have undergone considerable 
change. They are Muhammadaaa of the Shia and Nurbakhehi 
Note, Here the other extreme of the custom prevailing in 
l.ailakh, namely, polygamy, is common. The cultivable Fand 
is very little, hence the people migrate every year iu search 
of labour to Kashmir, Simla and other hilly countries. They 
aw hard -working ami cheerful labourers. There are people of 
the D&rd bribe inhabiting high lands in Dras who are called 
Haropa or hillmen and they talk in a different tongue called 
Shina. The climate is like that of Kashmir. The fruits 
aw very sweet, specially grapes, melons and apricots 
Caraway seeds are plentiful. The river is crossed in boats 
made of hides which are called Zak. Wherever the river 
is narrow it is crossed by rope bridges. There are several 



hot springs and also several glaciers of which the glacier 
of Balnmi is. except the ice-bound oceans of Arctic regions 
the greatest in the world. The people were Smmis before,' 
but in 1493 A.l>. they were converted as Shi as and Nur 
Bakhshies by Mir Shamas Ar&qi. The Rajas of the place are 
said to be the descendants of Sikandar of Kashgar. They 
were in olden days under the suzerainty of the kings of 
Kashmir, but in the time of Chaks they were independent. 
During the Moghul period they were once more tributaries 
to Kashmir but when Afghans came, they were again indepen- 
dent. Tn 1837 A D. Raja Ahmad Shah was the chief of 
the place. Hie second son, Muhammad Shah, had revolted 
against him and had gone to Colonel Mian Singh, a Sikh 
governor of Kashmir, who had given him Tilel as Jdyir. 
When Wazir Zor&war invaded Ladakh, Muhammad Shah 
started to assist him, but Ahmad Shah sent his men after his 
son and having caught him, took him to Skardu where he was 
detained as a prisoner. Thereupon Wazir Zordwar was 
enraged and he marched with his troops to Skardu and con- 
quered it. The place was, however, restored to Ahmad Shah 
on his paying a heavy war indemnity. When Wazir Zorawar 
was killed at Mantalav, the Raja of Skardu rebelled again 
and then Maharaja Gulab Singh despatched a punitive force 
there to punish him and Diwdn Hari Chand aleo attacked 
Skardu from Ladakh side. Skardu was seized, Ahmad Shah 
with all his family being sent to Jammu as prisoner, where 
he afterwards died. His eon, Muhammad Shah, was granted 
allowance bv the Maharaja at Skardu. 



Dardistan. 

Dardistan is bounded on the north by the Karakoram and 
Hindukush mountains and Pamir ; on the east by Baltistin, 
on the west by Yagistan ; and on the south by Kashmir. 
The following are its sub-divisions : — 

Astor, Bunji, Chilis, Gilgit, Huiua, Xagar, Punial and 
Yasin and Chitral. 

Gilgit is * verv important place owing to iU being 
«taated on the frontier. There is a British Political Agency 
here The inhabitants of Dardistan are called Gilchas and 
Darde and are believed to be the descendants of Aryans. 

11 
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eit features somewhat resemble those of the Kashmiris, 
but t hoy wear a crafty look. They are hardy, brave and tall, 
aud some are fair-complexioued and good-looking. The 
Indus Hows for 150 miles through this country, draining the 
water of the northern and >..uthern mountains. Tbe rainfall 
is slight. In the northern tracts apricots, walnuts, poplars, 
willows, etc., and nearly all the fruits of Kashmir are to be 
found, especially in Hunza, and Nagar where they are very 
sweet and delicious. The area from Astor to Gilgit is as hot 
as the Punjab. Grass and timber are scarce. In the HUqa 
of Astor a kind of plant of asafcetida is to be found. Little 
fields of corn are met with in the neighbourhood of villages. 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, barley or grim and 
Indian com. The Kafiristan, which is now a province of 
Afghanistan, originally belonged to Dardistan. The people 
of Gilgit are Muhammadans of both Shia and Sunni sects. 
The people of Nagar are Muhammadans of the Shia sect : 
and those of Hunza of the Ali-Ilahi, i.e., believers m All as 
God. and the others are Mulahis. The Chiefs of Gilgit, living 
as they were in mountain fastnesses, were in olden days 
notorious for carrving on raids into the countries of their 
neighbours with impunity. In the time of Moghuls, Gilgit 
was under the suzeraintv of Kashmir, but when the Afghans 
appeared, it became independent. Several neighbouring 
chiefs took it one after the other, but no sooner one occupied 
it he was killed by his rival During the Sikh period. Muharn- 
mad Khan was its ruler and suddenly one day Suleman Shah, 
Chief of Yasin, raided and took the country. Soon after. 
Azad Khan, Chief of Punial, attacked and murdered Suleman 
Shah and declared himself the master of the country. He 
d not long to wait when Tibar Shah, Chief of Nagar, came 
and killed Azad Khan. Tibar Khan ruled for some time, 
and when he died he was succeeded by his son, Sikandar 
Khan. The latter was killed by Gauhar Aman, son ol 
Suleman Shah, who then usurped the throne. 

In 1842 A.D., Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar Khan, 
ught the assistance of Gulam Mohiuddin, a Sikh governor oi 
Kashmir, against his eneniv. The latter sent troops aw 
Nathu Shah and Mathra Das to Gilgit. Gauhar Aman neu 
recipitatelv to Punial after being defeated by the Kashmir 
.ope. Karim Khan then assumed the sovereignty of Uug»- 
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Nathu Shah remained there with him to see that he was not 
u molested and Mat lira Das returned to Kashmir. Nathu 
6k managed to make friendship with the different neigh- 
bouring chiefs. He married the daughter of Gauhar Aman 
to himself and the daughters of Hunza and Nagar Chiefs 
to his sons. 

In 1845 when the break-up of the Sikh rule occurred, 
Nathu Shah came to, and sought service of, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh who appointed him as governor of Gilgit and two 
European officers accompanied him there. The Chief of 
-Hunza got jealous of him for his bringing European officers, 
and killed him together with Karim Khan. Gauhar Aman, 
the Chief of Punial and Yasin, invaded Gilgit with the 
assistance of the people of Dalel. Maharaja Gulab Singh 
then sent troops from Kashmir which were reinforced by 
those stationed at Astor and Skardu, and they defeated 
Gauhar Aman. Bhup Singh and Sant Singh were the 
Maharaja's officers commanding the garrison, who governed 
these parts for some time peacefully but afterwards the 
sons of Gauhar Aman, named Mulk Aman, Mir-Wali, Mir- 
Ghazi. and Pahalwan Bahadur, being assisted by Dards 
and Hunza people, held Bhup Singh into an ambuscade at 
the Niladar hill and massacred 1,100 of his troops and took 
200 soldiers as prisoners who were sold as slaves after 
forcibly converting them to Islam. Only one woman 
escaped, crossing the Indus by holding the tail of a cow 
swimming across the river and reached Bun] 1 to tell this 
horrible tale. Gauhar Aman was again the sole master ot 
Gilgit. After the death of Gauhar Amin u l I806 A.D., 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh deputed General Devi Singh with a 
large force to reconquer Gilgit. The enemy fled away ^before 
this force and General Devi Singh occupied the district as 
far as Yasin. He then returned, keeping Uzmat Shah son 
of Suleman Shah, and Isa Bahadur, as governors of Xftsin 
and Punial respectively. 

In 1 RfW AT) Mulk Aman revolted again and then 
^h^jlTanto Sin Sesptched a punitrve fcgn^J 
command of General Hushiara to pun.sk him. Thereupon ne 
retreated to Chitral, and Gilgit was permanently annexed 10 
Kashmir. 



Chilli* ami Palrl were tak.-n by t he MahAraja'n troops 

iSfil and 1 Still iVHp.Ttiv.'Iy. 

Yim WM taken in 185 ( J but wan subsequently ceded 
to the sons of Uauhfll Aman, with whom a treaty of peace 
was concluded. 

The Chiefs <>f Hunza and Nagar, though tributary to 
Kashmir, often gave trouble to the Maharaja's garrison at 
liil^it, but in December then*' two principalities were 

subjugated by British Indian and Kashmir Imperial Service 
Troops under the command of Colonel A. Durand, the then 
British Political Agent of Gilgit. 

Tbe population of these frontier principalities, according 
to the census of 1921, ih as below — 



Nagar 
Chilis 
llunza 
Yasin 
Punial 
Ghizar 
ishkomun . . 
Kuh 



14,188 
13,135 
12,117 
7,065 
5,492 
3,953 
2,753 
2,288 



